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HIS evening we are to take a long voyage into the past, and reconstruct in our imagination a 
great system of civilisation two thousand years old. It is no easy task, and I shall want your 
verv active sympathy and co-operation, for we have to make the old ruins live, to animate and 

recall to life a shattered and dusty skeleton.* 

We carry away from our schooldays a misleading and parochial idea of Rome. We read about 
patricians and plebeians, Marius and Sulla, the Gracchi and the Punic Wars, but hardly a word about 
the Empire. ‘The historians of the nineteenth century were interested in party government and the 
Republican idea. They drew a veil over the Empire, as though it were something indecent. Moreover, 
the great writers whom we studied, Virgil and Livy, Cicero and Horace, came at the end of the Republi- 


can period, and their eyes are on the past. ‘Troy town is almost more to them than Rome. Julius 


Cesar. for them and for us, was the last of the Romans. 

But he is rather the first. A glamour is cast on the Republican ages by the great names of Latin 
literature. But the small triumphs and homely virtues which they celebrate are a play in a country 
village. Now a vaster stage is set. Beginning with the generation when Christ was born, for three 
centuries and more Rome is the centre of a great system of civilisation stretching from the Cheviots to 
Egypt, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the Garden of Eden. For three centuries and more this quarter 
of the world, with the Mediterranean lying like a lake in the middle, with its roads forming a huge ner- 
vous system centering on the City of Rome—all these peoples who now are England and France and 
Spain, the Rhine Provinees, the Balkans, the Middle East, Egypt, and the long north coast of Africa, lay 
ina profound peace. There were short internal wars over the imperial succession, and a certain amount 

* The lecture was illustrated by a number of slides reproducing etchings by William Walcot of the buildings as they 
would have looked amid the life and movement of Imperial Rome. 
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of frontier disturbance, but, speaking broadly, there has never been so long a period when so many 
different peoples have lived an ordet nd tranquil life. It is as if there had been no wars in Europe 
and Asia since the Spanish Armad 

Everywhere cities grew and flourished, built on similar plans, governed on similar lines. It has 


been ealeulated that there were more than two thousand of them. The couriers on the great roads could 
travel one hundred miles a day. A bulletin of news was issued daily, and read in public throughout the 
Empire. Everywhere the same types of building recur ; the streets of Palmyra recall those of Milan ; 
the traveller from Rome would find great bathing establishments in Paris or in Gloucestershire ; the 
stretching aqui duets of the Cam l ire echoed in Spain or North Africa. The known world was a 
great family. 

The army, too, bore a great part in this unification. ‘The Roman Kmpire was in its essence a mili- 
tary organism. And this does not mean so much that the supreme power came more and more to be the 
cift of the legions, true as that is, as that the whole civil administration, the whole system of meeting thi 


demands of the world, whether for corn or for statuary, for clothes or for building, became gradually a 


oreat organisation run on similar lines to the organisation of the army. The legion are recruited locally, 
Great military camps grow into prosperous towns. ‘The Roman soldier under the Kmpire is not a 
specialist, he is a settler. And he is ready to turn his hand to anything, to building an amphitheatre, 
working a silver mine, or adding temples, bridges, and aqueduets to the adornment of Egypt. Let me 
read you Kipling’s description of the young subaltern’s first sight of the Great Wall, built as you know 
across the north of England to keep out the Piets and marauding Seandinavians. The subaltern is 


marching over the Yorkshire moors : 


Of course, the farther north you go, the emptier are the roads. At last you fetch clear of the forests and climb bare 
hills, where wolves howl in the ruins . . . The houses change from gardened villas to shut forts with watch-towers of 
grey stone. In the naked hills beyond the naked houses, where the shadows of the clouds play like cavalry charging, you 
see pufts of black smoke from the mines. The hard road goes on and on—and the wind sings through your helmet plume 

past altars to Legions and Generals forgotten, and broken statues of God and Heroes, and thousands of graves where the 
mountain foxes and hares peep at you. Just when you think you are at the world’s end, you see a smoke from East to 
West as far as the eye can turn, and then, under it, also as far as the eve can stretch, houses and temples, shops and 
theatres, barracks and granaries, trickling along like dice behind—always behind—one long, low, rising and falling line of 
towers. And that is the Wall! ... And from end to end is the town, eighty miles long. Think of it! One roaring, 


rioting, cock-fighting, wolf-baiting, horse-racing town from Ituna on the west to the cold eastern beach. On one side 
heather, woods and ruins, where the Picts hide, and on the other a vast town—long like a snake and wicked like a snake. 
Yes, a snake basking beside a warm wall! 


And at big historical crises the legions, imbued as they are with the ideas and manners of their 
province, of Syria, of Britain, of the Rhine valley, are run like a shuttle through the fabric of the Empire 
weaving together in one varied whole the thought of its most distant parts. At the centre is the 
Emperor and his governmental system. I don’t want to fatigue you with a lot of names, but I think it 
would be useful to glance for a moment at the chief imperial periods from Augustus to Constantine. 


There are four :- 


(1) The Juhan Emperors, from Augustus (who came to the throne about the date the Virgin Mary 
was born) to Nero (who probably put 8. Paul to death). During this period of ninety vears Rome was 
largely rebuilt. Augustus left marble where he found brick. Nero took more advantage of the great 


I ] 


fire of Rome than we took of the Great Fire of London, and rebuilt Rome with wider streets and more 
solid houses. 

(2) The Flavian Emperors—Vespasian and his two sons, Titus and Domitian. They came from 
Syria, where Vespasian was in command, and with them came a wave of ( rientalism affecting religion, 
manners, and architecture. ‘lo this period we owe the Colosseum and the Baths of Titus, much rebuild- 
ing and extension of Rome, and possibly the dome. 

(3) Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, ending with Marcus Aurelius (about 100-200 a.p.). A 
time of profound peace. City vied with city throughout the Empire in building colonnaded streets and 
aqueducts, temples and amphitheatres, forums and baths. ‘Trajan is praised by a writer of the time for 


the magnificence of his public works ; Hadrian, wherever he went tramping at the head of his legions 
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iver the world, took with him a troop of architects, toadd something to the splendour or convenience of 

the cities through which he passed. It is written of him: “ In almost every city he erected some build- 
ng.” And we owe to his day the dome of the Pantheon, perhaps the most impressive and most Roman 
uilding in the world. This second century of our era was, in the opinion of the historian Gibbon, the 
applest and most prosperous in the history of the world. 

(4) By a singular irony of history, it is the son of Marcus Aurelius, the philosopher-Emperor, who 
reaks the charm, and is the first of a long line of rulers under whom, in the third century, discipline and 
lministration are relaxed, An Asiatic priest, a Thracian peasant, an Arab, and a squireen occupy in 
in the throne of the Cesars ; and the whole great centralised system begins to show signs of failure 
nder the strain of internal disorder and the first shocks of barbarian inroad. There is no great builder, 
xcept Caracalla, till Diocletian at the end of the century: the son of Dalmatian slaves, he founded a 
ew system of Government, dividing the Empire into four parts, each with its prince in command. In 

his reign were built baths and a great palace on the east shore of the Adriatic, where he retired, after 

cigning twenty vears, to grow cabbages and study philosophy. He had paved the way for Constantine, 
who about thirty years later emphasised the final division of the Roman Empire by founding 
Constantinople and leaving Rome a provincial city, nursing a memory of greatness. 

So much for the Emperors. What of the people who formed the mass of the system ? 

‘There were four classes—slaves, freedmen, and two classes of the free. All ancient civilisation 
rests on a basis of slavery. In the Roman Empire, which touched at every frontier less civilised and, at 
first, weaker peoples, there was no lack of slave labour. It was no uncommon thing for a great Roman 
to have four or five hundred slaves in his immediate household. They were often treated with great 
kindness, and would gradually hoard enough money to buy their freedom. Their employment was 
largely domestic, and we have no reason to think that they had much to do with building. 

The freedmen were the most enterprising and wealthy class in the community. They were not 
ashamed, as the free-born citizen was, to engage in trade and speculation. They were not expected to 
spend on the same lavish scale as the free-born millionaire. ‘They became permanent secretaries at the 
heads of the various branches of the imperial civil service. Yet, important and wealthy as they were, 
the barriers of class distinction were such that they remained a despised class, looked down upon by the 
sorriest garlic-eating loafer, who was free-born. 

The free-born were sharply divided into patricians and plebeians. The former distinction, at first 
a question of lineage, became more and more confined to those who had held office (local mayors and the 
like) and their descendants. They had all the honours and a great deal of the wealth. But it was a 
-ocial obligation, understood andaccepted, that this wealthshould be expended to glorify their own town, 
especially in building. ‘The least important councillor or patron would signalise his election by building 
i temple or a bath-house. Countless inscriptions have been found all over the Empire recording gifts 
ind bequests, the greatest part of them on objects of public utility—baths, theatres, aqueducts, new 
roads, and markets. “* There was in those days,” writes Professor Dill, ‘* an immense civic ardour, an 
ilmost passionate rivalry, to make the mother city a more pleasant and more splendid home.” And 
iwain: ‘ Much has been lost in the wreck of time, yet the remains of such inscriptions are so numerous 
that it is almost impossible to give an adequate idea of their profusion. ‘There is an almost monotonous 
sameness in the stiff, conventional record of this vast mass of lavish generosity. It all seems a spon- 
taneous growth of the social system. 

The plebeians had the material advantage of all this generosity and of cheap corn. On the other 
ind, there was little opportunity for ambition, little chance of rising, except for a soldier, and the in- 
lolence and lack of careers bred a class of loungers. They were subject to certain obligations, such as 
onseription for labour purposes when required. 

This was the background of the Roman world. Who did the building work ? 

In the first place there were architects. We hear of them in the time of Augustus (the writer 
Vitruvius was one), in the time of Trajan, and Hadrian (who took numbers of architects with him on his 
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e orders for founding schools of architecture throughout the imp 


marches), and Constantin 
] 


Their functions, as we learn from Vitruvius, were much those of the present day. Thev designed 1 


buildings, drawing plans and elevations and perspectives. ‘They also did levelling and surveying, ai 


looked after fortifications and artillery work, like the architects of the Italian Renaissance. 


In the actual construction, in the case of large publie buildings, when it was not the work of t] 
legions, we find a plain division into two classes, as is apparent both from documents and a study « 
remains: (1) The large mass of so-called unskilled labour, available from the labour conseriptio 
2) Skilled tradesmen. 

We all know that building ln ill its branelhe S is a matter demanding very skilled co-operation. Vi 
we shall see when we get on to an analysis of Roman building methods that the Romans continued 1 
make the largest possible use of unskilled labour. ‘To supervise this, and to do the more skilled wor 


such as the brick arches which reinforced the concrete vaults, and for masonry, carpentry, jomery, an 
decorative work. there was need of skilled men bred to the trades. To meet this need there grew u 
an interesting guild system, where men of a trade were combined together as a “* corporation,” in whic 
membership was hereditary. The members were bound to give their labour on public buildings. fh 
return the corporation was endowed with land, on the revenues of which the members lived. 

In the case of private works, one member of a corporation might act as a contractor. He woul 
tender for a fixed sum, and make use of his fellow-members, and perhaps hire slaves for less skilled work. 

So, then, vou have the great body of patrons, anxious to build, from the Emperor down to th 
newly-eleeted mayor of some small provincial town in Africa or Gaul. You have the almost universa 
peace. You have materials, and wher necessary cood roads for transport. You have the skilled ouilds. 
bound to give their labour in public work, and ready to sell it in private. You have the general mass ot 
the people, compelled to lend a hand when called upon—or, elsewhere, the army, or slaves who might bé 
hired. Much of the machinery of administration and of industry (which takes up the energies of ow 
own days), such as State departments, police, wood-cutting, road-making and mending, and mines, wa- 
run by slaves or freedmen. There was no obstacle to building, and every inducement. 

And so this great system of the past life of men has, like some perished mammoth, left everywher 
its bones, which we may see and handle and reconstruct. A vast deal has vanished in the earthquake- 
and wars and spoliation of one thousand seven hundred years. But so solidly did they build, and so 


universally, that we can still study over most of Europe, and much of Asia and Africa, what manner ot 


men they were and what they made of life. When I look at the great remains of the Roman Empire | 
am reminded of Watts’s picture of the Minotaur. A great hand seems to be laid, almost unconscious 
of its weight, on the peoples. The individual sinks out of sight. The remains are the remains of 


cities that built, and armies. Not here is the simple freshness of the Greek, chiselling his marble in th: 
sunshine, or the exuberance of the medieval builder, as he poised buttress against vault and laughed to 
see it firm. As westand by a Roman ruin we seem to hear a sound of many voices, the 

Smoke and wealth and roar of Rome. 

Of course, When we think of Roman architecture as a series of colossal monuments we must correct 
this by remembering that the large things have survived, while the small things—country houses and 
farms and shops and wayside temples—have perished. Yet theirs was a heavy hand. We have only to 
look at the aqueducts straying across the Campagna or spanning a river-valley, as the Pont du Gard in 
Southern France with a height of 160 feet and a length of 880, to realise with what a ruthless disregard 
of labour and materials the Roman achieved what we do with a pipe in the ground. Or compare th: 
main building of the Baths of Caracalla with the plan of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

We hear a great deal about the baths of the Romans. It will be interesting to pause for a moment 


and consider what they were used for and how they were built. 
The Roman Empire was an empire of towns, and the great centres of this town life 





open alike to 
the rich and poor, the provincial senator and the working mason—were the forums, with their colonnaded 
walks and shops, their crowded temples and courts of justice, and—more intimately—the baths. | 
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hink the great impulse to their use and development must have come, with the vault and dome, from 
he East. The Egyptian of Herodotus, the Mahommedan, and Indian of to-day are great ceremonial 
ashers. The 
eoples of the Roman Empire made more than a ceremony of it: they made it a delight. And not only 


Our mild survival of the Roman establishment is called a ‘Turkish bath to this day. 


id they bathe. The baths were a resort for sports and for literary discussions, and, above all, for the 
unging and gossip which is the breath of life to Mediterranean man. Your Roman citizen is an in- 


terate corner-boy. 

Let us gossip for a few minutes in the Baths of Caracalla. 

From the noise and hurry of the streets we pass into a great garden enclosure, 40 yards each way. 
Vithin this stands the main building of the baths, which we enter through a door which Jeads into a 
olonnaded courtyard with a great semi-circular open apse on one side. Here are crowds of voung 
llows skipping or running or practising boxing or playing at ball. In the shadow of the colonnade t!. 
test poet is reciting his verses to a crowd politely interested. From a neighbouring hall comes the 


ound of applause as a lecture is ended. We pass on through a vaulted lobby, as large as the room we 


re now in, into the great enclosure where bathers are splashing in the cold pool under the sky, and 
thence into the vaulted hall of the Tepidarium, with its vistas every way into the sunshine, a hall as high 
s the nave of St. Paul’s and nearly twice its width. 

How is the great vault built 2 Lavish and ruthless their conception may be, but they are strait- 
ned by two necessary economies—skilled labour and timber. For heavy work they can impress the 


torced labour of multitudes ; for their skilled supervision they must go to the limited corporations. 


\nd the Roman countryside, where the building methods first hardened into a tradition, is treeless. 


here is no timber to spare for vast systems of centering, which have to be struck when the work i 


nished. 
To take the second problem first. They hit on a method of building which, with the scantiest possible 


ise of timber centering, enabled them to build a permanent centering of brick, which was never struck 
nd remained for all time a part of the vault.* A few principal trusses, and planks between, would 
nable them to build their light network of brick. And the centering would be shifted along the vault 
srequired. Sometimes the network was not quite joined up. Asa further economy, sometimes quite 
liscontinuous double arches were built. Here there was evidently a tendency for the filling to drop out 
n the surface. So the next time they made a square or octagonal box and fixed it on the planking 
vhence comes the coffered vault. Another cheap and simple way of making permanent centering was 
to use the 2 feet-square flat bricks on edge, to form a sort of plated centering, upon which the mass 
f cement and stones was shovelled to complete the construction. 

And now we come to the economy in skilled labour. ‘The Romans were as well aware as we are that 
So they didn’t use concrete, but a system of alternate lavers 


onerete mixing and laying is skilled work. 
The layering is clearly 


f cement and broken stone or pebbles, each layer thrown on with a shovel. 


isible in remains of Roman work when examined. This was work which the unskilled pressed 


bourers could quickly learn and under supervision adequately perform. 
So were raised the great vaults and domes of the Romans. We see no development and daring 
xperiments with a great structural idea, such as the medizval mason gives us in his poised vaults, o1 
he Byzantine Greek in the shell-like dome of the Sta. Sophia in Constantinople. The vaults of the 
ird century are no advance on those of the first. If there is any change, the workmanship 1s less good. 
ut the Roman had done what he wanted. He had built a great barrel, bigger than any one had built 
eforehim. And he had done this with an economy of skilled labour and of timber which was necessary 
o him. ‘To economise in the mass of men and material he saw no need. So he was satistied with what 
» had done ; and being of an orderly and methodical nature, he stereotypes it. His successors would 
So it is filed for reference. 


rreat-hearted 


ve the same problems to meet and the same economies to make. 
That is one of the creat contributions of the Roman Empire to architecture—the ¢ 


F See ( hoisy : L Art de Batir chez les Romains. 
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confident covering-in of spaces 80 or 100 feet wide (the nave of St. Paul’s is about 45) in a manner « 
building that hasdefied wars and fires, and earthquakes, and only yielded to the quarryings and carryin 
away of a score of cenerations of men (slow ly destructive, like white ants). Another of the great conti 
butions was a power of spacious, orderly planning. ‘They were not the first who had planned town 
Babylon, we learn, was planned on rectangular lines: some of the Greek towns were laid out on 
system of straight right-angl d streets : no less are Chinese colonies which have been discovered in Ce1 
tral Asia. But the Roman had a larger field and larger ideas. His great colonnaded streets runnin 
from town-gate to town-gate, and crossing in the centre of the town (a direct development of the plan « 
the legions’ fortified camp,as they went about the world on their business of civilisation), are found fron 
the north of England to the borders of Mesopotamia. His whole Empire was a great plan growing ou 
of his system of roads, which ran like straight corridors about it. The three outstanding qualities of tl 
Roman idea of planning are straightforwardness, vista, and balance. He was by nature straightforwar« 
inidea. He would go, as his roads show, direct from one point to another. But where the body coul 
go the eye could go, too; and out of this straightforwardness grew a love of the stretching vista, wher 
the eye was carried through great openings and across sunshine and shadow to some monument or grou) 
where it would be content to rest. 

This is shown in th plans of the great baths, in the forums of Rome, where Emperor after Kmper ! 
added and developed, cutting out the hillside to set court bevond court (where the smallest is the size ot 
a football field), and no less in the streets which ran past ail the varied life and buildings of a town to 
where, at the end, the distant country showed through a triumphal arch. 

[If we were all of us one hundred years older, I should be bound to speak of the Roman Orders 
that system of proportioned columns and ornament which the Italians of the Renaissance valued thi 
highest and studied the most earnestly of all that Roman civilisation has left to us. But I will not 
touch on them to-night. In the first place the study is rather technical. In the second place the 
system is not Roman at all. ‘The system of proportions was taken over from the Greeks, and for con 
venience stereotyped by the Roman for oF neral use, 

There are many other subjects it would be interesting to discuss : how, for instance, the medieval 
church, with its plan and the ceremonies which governed its plan, grew out of the temples built for the 
worship of Isis and of Mithra : hoy 


1e town of the Roman Empire—the growth as it were of a day 

differs from the medieval town which gradually accumulated round footpaths and fords and bridges : 
how the Roman varied his plans and his materials (but never the dominating ideas of straightforward- 
ness, mass, and simplicity) in Gloucestershire, the Balkans, Egypt. But perhaps enough has been said 
to give vou a general idea of what the Romans built, and how. Before, however, we go on to consider 
what we can learn from Roman building, I should like to read you a short extract from Pliny’s deserip- 


tion of a country house built about the date of the Book of Revelations. I have talked about th: 


Romans in the mass, but we shall trom this that he had an individual point of view and an intimate 
affection for his home, no less than Francis Bacon or ourselves : 

** My dear Gallus,” he writes, ** You wonder why my Laurentine home, or, if you prefer it, my * Laurens,’ delights me 
somuch. You will wonder no longer when you learn the charm of the house, the convenience of the position, the expanse 
of seaside. ae 

* My place is designed for use—not expensive upkeep. In front an atrium, modest but not mean: then a colonnade 
in a D-shape, enclosing a jolly little gard ourt. This is a splendid place in bad weather, sheltered by window-panes and 
even more by projecting eaves. Central with this is a delightful inner court, then a pleasant enough dining-room, jutting 
on to the shore—yes, and washed by tl ray of the highest waves when there’s an African blowing. On every side ar 
doors, or windows as big, so that in front d sides it has a view of three seas, you may say ; and at the back—inner 
court, colonnade, garden-court, colonnade again, atrium, the woods and the far hills. A little set back on the left is a 
roomy bedroom, then a smaller one th one window to let in the dawn, another to hold the sunset ; with a view, too, of 
the sea below—further off, certainly, but safer. he corner made by this bedroom and the projection of the dining-room is 
asunshine bath. This is the winter-garden—yes, and the playground of the household. There is no whisper of wind here, 
except those that bring cloudy weather, and they must banish the sunshine before they send us indoors. . . . 

* Then you come to the cold bath—a spacious apartment with two plunge baths curving out in opposite walls—quit« 
large enough, if you mean to swim in the sea just round the corner. Adjacent is the anointing room, the heating-chamber, 


and the hot room, and then two chambers rather neat than magnificent. And next door is a wonderful warm bath, wher 
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you can swim with a view of the sea ; and near by a racquet court, which gets the warmest of the afternoon sun. Here 
is a tower, with two pavilions below and as many in it, and, besides, a supper room with a wide prospect of sea and stretch- 
ing shore and delightful villas. . 

* There is another tower, too... . It looks on the garden and the terrace which runs round it. The terrace is 
bordered with box—or rosemary where the box won't thrive. For where the box is sheltered by the house it does very 
well. But in the open, and exposed to the wind and brine (far away though it is), it withers. The terrace is bordered on 
the inner side by a delicate and shady vine-thicket, a soft carpet even for bare feet. The mulberry and many fig trees 
adorn the garden. The countryside, indeed, is peculiarly rich in them, though no other tree will grow. This aspect is as 
good as the seaside, and there’s a breakfast-room here, away from the sea and enclosed at the back by two verandas, 
whose windows look out on the vestibule of the house and another garden, wild and luxuriant. 

* At the head of the alley, and in turn of the covered walk, lies the garden-house, my very heart’s delight. It was my 
own idea. In it is a sun-chamber, looking one way on the alley, and one on the sea, both ways on the sun. The bedroom 
door commands the covered walk, its windows the sea. In the opposite wall is a jolly recess, which can be made part of 
the bedroom or cut off from it by glass doors and curtains. It holds a bed and two chairs: sea at feet, villas at back, 
woods at head. Such are the views, and a window for each or for all at once. Adjoining is a night chamber, for sleeping, 
cut off from any noise of servants’ talking or murmur of the sea, from the rushing of the storm or the glare of the lightning 

ves, even from the light of day with the windows shut. The reason it is so remote and secluded a retreat is that there 
is an intervening passage between the walls of the room and of the garden, and the empty space absorbs every sound. 
Attached to the room is a little hypocaust, which has a narrow opening to let in the heat, or not, as you will. Then comes 
a bedroom with an ante-chamber stretching into the sunlight, which strikes it at sunrise and lingers on, slantwise it is true, 
beyond mid-day. When I betake myself to this garden-house I feel I am cut off even from my own villa, and above all 
is it delightful at the Saturnalia, when the rest of the house echoes with the season's jollity and holiday shouts, for I feel 
that I am not spoiling my fellows’ sports, nor they my studies. 

* The seaside is bright with a pleasing variety of villas—now a terrace, now single houses—which have the appearance 
of a multitude of towns, whether from the sea or the shore. Sometimes the sea is calm and smiling for quite a spell, 
oftener grim with hurrying, fighting waves. Rare fish there certainly are not, but soles and excellent prawns in abund- 
ance ; while my land supplies come from my own estate, and milk especially. The herds in the pastures see to that, as 
they roam by * fountain, shade and rill.’ 

** Well, now, do you think I am justified in living here and loving my country home ? And you must be a man about 
town to the finger-tips if you don’t envy me it. Yes, do envy it! So that, richly dowered as it is, my little place may 
have the added commendation (and what could be greater ?) of entertaining you.” 

In a few minutes, ladies and gentlemen, we shall be turning our backs on this vision, slight as it is, 
of the old Roman Empire, with its wealth of ordered cities, sunny colonnaded streets and vaulted baths, 
and all its intense civie ardour, to go out on to our own dreary pavements, mid a crowd of our own in- 
different fellow-citizens : we shall hurry past the commercial buildings of the nineteenth century, and 
see the long grey vista crowned by the local gas-works. We must, I think, feel in this contrast of 
present and past that we have lost something of the fine instinct for order, something of the large sim- 
plicity of the Romans, which we do right to regret. With electricity for power and light, with steam and 
gas and steel and all the resources of modern civilisation, what would not the Romans, with their en- 
thusiasm for building and their developed sense of the town as a unity, have made of our great cities ? 

We are the heirs of the hurried business instincts of the nineteenth century. We cannot right it all 
inaday. But we can at least be impatient of what is mean, and eager to welcome what is good 

The architect, like the dramatist, is to some extent dependent on the minds of others. ‘The build- 
ing, as it gradually shapes itself in his brain, is half fashioned by the invisible hands of those who will use 
it. In his imagination, they go about their business in it, and create his plan. They glance at it in 
passing, and he sees it in perspective. Through their eyes he views it from far off, and so his elevation 
develops. The architect is rather the mother than the father. The building has many fathers. And 
vou all must help this expression of ourselves. We shall not doit in Roman ways. They are clearly an 
expression of their own time, of that ordered uniformity which at last became an oppressive centralisa- 
tion under which the individual withered in a growing twilight of the mind. We are of very different 
fibre. Our whole instinet is individual. Our great contributions to the world are seamanship, the 
novel, and exploration. ‘The Romans could not have produced a Drake, a Dickens, or a Stanley. The 
Romans marched in columns of fours into the unknown places of the world. Yet we have earried our 
natural instinets a little far. We have felt it was no concern of ours what sort of house our neighbour 
built, or what sort of street our council planned, so long as 1t meant no addition to the rates. We have 
lived by ourselves too long. 

The war brought us closer together for a space. We felt the drive of a common impulse. The man 
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who had grown accustomed to his own front-door with its key and knocker has shared a waterpro: 
sheet with his neighbour under the stars. But we are quickly freezing up again. 

Yet I think it is not too late if we will all help. And in this matter of the pleasantness of building 
remember that the architect needs the co-operation of his fellow-citizens. In the mass he ean onl 
express what they want expressed. Architecture is, and cannot but be, the characteristic seal of its ag 
—whether it be the blowsy good-nature of the mid-Georgian or the self-conscious mysticism of the mid 
Victorian. The most original of us will in the end be bent to your will. What is your will ? 

I would pray you at least to think it worth while to be interested. Be all agog to see what is being 
done and where we are going. Be violent about mean streets and dingy railway stations, about ignob! 
building and planning as expressing ignoble thought, a contempt for fellow-men. As you see a seaffold- 
ing going up, crowd round and ask, what are they doing to express in some way what I think and what : 
city should be—what [ want my children to live with 2? Remember the old Greek saying that mea 
buildings make a mean people. : 

The architect is not the man who meets a merely material need for so many eubie feet of space. 
Architecture, like every art, is the materialised expression of emotion through the intellect, with joy. 
Don’t say this doesn’t matter. What you want is a house to live in, a shop to buy in, a street to walk 
along. Man was not born simply to eat, and propagate, and die. These things are necessary, indeed, 
but are the mere ground-work of life. What vou want is a house where you and yours can live with 
delight, a street where it is a spiritual refreshment to walk. 

All these things can come but slowly—and not at all, if you don’t desire and insist on them. Th 
architect will depend on your enlightened ardour. You will depend on his trained direction. Archi- 
tects were never more alive to the needs of the day. A thousand students are now being trained in 


three or five-year courses in schools of architecture all about the country to give vou this. But the 


artist without the understanding and good will of his fellows is naught. Remember it is a play. ‘Th 


players have their part as well as the writer. The stage is set. Will you hang in the wings, or pass by 


») 


indifferent in the street 





; 








THE BASILICA AEMILIA (as restored by Signor Gatteschi). 
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A TALK ABOUT CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARCHITECTURE AND 
ITS IMMEDIATE ANCESTRY. 


By H. S. GoopHarRt-RENDEL. 


Read before the Manchester Society of Architects, 10th November 1920. 


py EFORE I begin, may [ remind you in self-defence 

) that [have undertaken to delivera talk, and not 
i lecture, and that the subject of the talk is nothing 
more definite than the contemporary architecture of our 
country, with some little reference to its immediate 
ancestry, When ascertainable. I think that this subject 
is wide enough to justify a very discursive treatment 
of it, and I propose least of all things to be either 
thorough or systematic in my remarks. Rather will it 
be my aim to present a few ideas which may be, and | 
hope will be, provocative of thought and discussion. 

These ideas I have sorted roughly into three heaps, 
according as to whether they chiefly concern Monu- 
mental, Ecclesiastical or Domestic Architecture. 


J.—MOoNUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE. 

By monumental architecture—which I shall take 
first—I do not only mean the architecture of buildings 
which the French would call monuments. J mean that 
certainly, and a great deal else as well. Any secular 
building which aims at any degree of dignity, however 
small, rather than at mere picturesqueness, I shall 
treat as being a work of monumental architecture, and 
vou will see therefore that my domestic class will limit 
itself to buildings little and homely, since the larger 
kind of houses are apt to qualify as monumental. 
Street and business architecture will fall within the 
monumental class almost entirely. 

Now, in monumental architecture, according to this 
loose and convenient definition, a great deal can be 
learnt by looking back a few decades of years, and I 
propose to survey for a moment the state of things 
when the late Alfred Waterhouse made his début in 
monumental building in 1859. The occasion, as you 
know, was his winning the competition for the Assize 
Courts in this city. I do not suppose that it is possible 
to over-rate the importance of this event in the subse- 
quent history of nineteenth century architecture. | 
um not proposing to defend the style of the facades, 
although if anybody made them the excuse to attack 
the Gothic Revival I should probably be tempted to 
do so. The Gothic Reviva] was a very important 
movement in the history of English architecture, and 
the sooner we lose our present habit of belittling it the 
better. That is, however, by the way. My object in 
speaking now of the Assize Courts building is to call 
ittention to the immediate recognition which it ob- 
tained from a public for the most part prejudiced 
against its style, a recognition due to the merits of its 
wrangement and to its general convenience. The kind 
of thing to which people of the time had become accus- 
tomed in public buildings was a sort of suffering to be 


classically beautiful, running largely to columns and 
balustrades, generally in front of windows. Water- 
house gave them a building in which the architecture, 
at any rate, never got in anybody's way ; and this was 
rightly felt to be an immense advance in the art. What 
Benjamin Woodward had failed to do in the Oxford 
Museum four years before, what Lord Palmerston had 
just forbidden Scott to attempt in the Foreign Office, 
young Waterhouse achieved with his first effort. He 
reconciled the forms of medieval architecture with 
the needs of his day, whereas the professors of classical 
architecture had failed to effect with their stvle any 
such reconciliation. The best that these latter gentle- 
men had done was to establish a sort of armed truce 
between use and beauty. In illustration of this, let me 
quote from an able eulogy of Edward Walters the fol- 
lowing words: ** Most of his warehouses, for the sake 
of light, face north, and he was ingenious in providing 
sufficient projections to counteract the absence of 
strong light and shade.” 

Ingenuity in preventing a warehouse facing north 
from looking like a warehouse facing north could not 
always be expected from every architect, and the 
public was therefore naturally disposed to welcome a 
new style in which it might not be needed. Gothic of 
some sort, therefore, became the accepted idiom in 
which the more progressive architectural ideas of the 
time were expressed, and a host of buildings—-some of 
great merit—such as the Northampton and Congleton 
Town Halls, both by E. W. Godwin, the Law Courts in 
London, by G. E. Street, the Midland Hotel and 
Station, also in London, by Sir Gilbert Scott; and Car- 
diff Castle, by W. Burges, and some of less excellence 
which I will not particularise, resulted from Water- 
house’s experiments. Of course, we can now see that 
in order to be sensible it is not necessary to be nearly 
as Gothic as all that, just as we ought to realise that in 
order to be classical it is not necessary to be nearly as 
pompous as a great many people would have us be. 

This, however, is a digression. To return to Water- 
house and his confréres. I think the Town Hall here is 
justly accredited his masterpiece. You may not like 
the style—personally, I prefer it to a great deal that 
we are supposed to admire nowadays— -but you must 
admit that it is an extraordinarily capable design 
throughout, moulded in its smallest detail by its pro- 
eramme. I do not pick out these two buildings be- 
cause I have the honour of speaking at Manchester. 

3elieve me, I should say the same anywhere, citing 

them as the best examples of the best work that was 

done at that date. Unfortunately, there was only one 

Waterhouse, and, still more unfortunately, much even 
M 2 
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Shefiield Town Hall, by the late Mr. Mountford, con 
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Su plans as that of the Imperial Institute, an 

t that of Sir Aston Webb’s and Mr. Inger 
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zaw Courts 


plans of the time show an almost 1 
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order of architecture we had to stud) 


believed 
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vas Tie Roman-lonic, and that that order normally 
displ veda series of square blocks rusticating the lowe! 
third of the shaft. Other articles of faith at the time 


were That key blocks could hardly be too large or too 
numerous, that it was a poor facade in which there was 


room for at least a scor of empty cartouches tied 
up with mixed greengrocery, that the most pleasing 
form of pediment was ogee-shaped, and that there was 
upren virtue in a flat dome. | suppose that it Is 


to speak disparagingly of all this sort of thing, 


ll undoubtedly be averting 


20 years hence we shi 


eyes with shame from our Grecian pasts, and wol 
dering what we saw in the fret patterns, the hone) 
ick the architraves with corner blocks. the acro 


ull the other little pleasantries of our pr: 


aste. But you will observe, in the kaleidosco}» 


| abl holding before your eyes, that, through l 
changing styles, certain buildings stand out as fi 
tecture more 
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et 
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larger number of 
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listinguished from the mass by posterity ? I think 
erhaps that we can. 

There is one feature in which [ fancy that British 
ionumental architecture, at the outbreak of the late 
var, differed from its immediate ancestry. I think 

iat we knew a little better than our fathers in what 

it of the architectural body the heart was placed. 
We still paid periodic visits to an architectural Clark- 
on’s and tricked ourselves out in amazing disguises, 
I think that we were beginning to be conscious 

iat clothes were not everything. Now, what is the 
rchiteetural heart on which the sanity of the whole 


vody must depend Surely it is something compact 


f reason and order, to which all decorative considera- 
ions are subservient. It is reason and order, as bril- 

+] | ; nt] he Fre >} j 1. t} have } 
tantly GOmimant in tie renchn mind, that have given 
o France an unbroken tradition of architectural supre- 
It is reason and order which 
ve us axial planning the 


ha 
oO thie 


icy in publie works 
subordination of parts 


whole. just proportion, The 
an in elevation 


due expression of 
what 
Now 


sreat deal is written and said about these elements 


-all the things which make 
ages have agreed upon as fine architecture. 

of our art which is patently nonsense, and [ do not 
pect that any of us are satisfied with our position in 
But, after 

ll, it 7s written and said, and thirty years ago few 


uur long climb toward truth and beauty. 


wople thought 1t worth while writing or talking about. 
\ lecturer on such a subject as mine, thirty years ago, 
vould probably, with the complete consent of his 
iudience, have spent most of his time giving tips for 
the latest tricks of style and detail which were likely 
to bring good fortune in competitions. To-day you 
expect me to discuss design, not petty larceny; and | 
do not attempt to describe what is meant by * design ” 
since we are all agreed upon that. 
is how to secure the power of design. 


The only quest ion 
Well, we have 
seen the Liverpool School as 1n some sort a pioneer, 
ind many other excellent schools following in its foot- 
teps. By the side of the Ecole des Beaux Arts our 
London and provincial schools may all seem a little 
suburban, but they are amazingly in advance of the 
standard of teaching twenty years ago. The trouble 
vith it all is that we are not agreed upon a vernacular 
tyle such as that which Paris possesses. I think that 
t is towards the formation of such a style that all our 
forts, and also our self-denial, should be directed. 





© Paris style and teaching is, if I may say so, fool- 
roof : it does not hamper genius, but it does prevent 
ie wanton and indecent self-revelations in which the 
competent English architect too often indulges. [ 
tink that everybody will know more or less what | 
‘an When I say that the architectural manner which 
pears to have the most widespread acceptance 1s 
if associated with the name of Sir John Burnet 
il possibly this manner may become our stock 
thed of design. I do not think that if this happens 
Sir John 
irnet, Whom personally [ regard as artistically the 


‘ad of the profession in this country, will produce 


at we shall have any right to complain. 
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great works where his followers will perhaps only pro- 
duce little ones ; but a training in the general method 
which he employs will enable anybody reasonably 
competent to meet most of the difficulties and exigen- 
cles Of 


} ] 


modern practice with an artistic solution at 
We must not, of course. push conformity too 


far. Personally I feel that it would be an unnecessary 
act of mortification for 
ference for, sl 


me to fall in with that pre- 
all I call it, the Assyrian, which mem- 

hool so often betray. Sir John Burnet, 
if I mistake not, brought his perfect technique from 
lrance 


bers of this s 
a 200 | manyv vears avo, and perhaps Wasa little 
influenced by the great men of that day, whereas we 
will more suitably be influenced by those of our own. 
The 
eoes to Paris to study exclusively the 
Neo-Gree is re the 
ren hi lha wi a pil- 
exclusively the works of the 

The days of Hittorff and 
» even of Due and Ginain, are not our days, 


L, tine on this sul 1 uttera word of warning. 
student who 
garded, and J think rightly so, by 
should a Parisian who made 
>to Eneland t SEC 


late William Butterfield. 
Labrouste 


and the modern student must, whether he like it or 


not, reg ird the works of these artists as belonging to 


irchitecture already historical. For heaven's sake 
don’t let us attempt vet another revival! If we go to 
Paris, let us learn from the living men how to do the 
work of our own day. 

Now the 
Neo-Grec in England is that they appear in some sort 
conscious attempts at revival of the style of Wilkins, 
Hardwick, Smirke, Soane—whom you will. We do not 
study Cockerell, Barry, Gibson, Walters, Alexander 
Thomson in the right spirit. 


sreat fault of our modern attempts at 


In fact, our seemingly 
vice of architectural kleptomania never deserts 
us, and the 
masters for that which they can teach us in flexibility 


innate 


instead of looking in works of these 


and modernity, I am afraid that we go nosing about 
for little bits that we can crib. There is hardly a stone 
in any one of Cockerell’s best buildings which would fit 
any other situation than its own. That is what we 
must aim for in our buildings. And if we pile them up 
of loot from Cockerell it is not very likely that we shall 
After all, the Greek Revival, as 
seen in the works of Smirke, the Inwoods, and others, 
was a weak, palsied thing at best, and it is character- 


succeed in this aim. 


istic of our utter lack of even that degree of architec- 
tural discrimination with which all other European 
nations are endowed, that we confound the pedantry 
of such men as those with the outstanding merit of 
such artists as Cockerell and the others whom I have 
mentioned with him. TI speak thus strongly because 
this confusion is one which I have made myself, led 
into that excessive reaction in which so many of us 
ourselves from the coarse and inflated 
bombast ol the Norman Shaw school. Smirke could 
find no motif more suitable for the elevation of his 
National Opera House at Covent Garden 


have found 


happily 
and | 


masking our 


burnt down—than a Grecian Doric portico ; 
that 


cinema theatres behind this august facade. The Bourse 


have no doubt we shall soon be 
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at Paris, the British Museum and Vulliamy’s ridicu 
lous front to the Royal Institution in London, are 
buildings of the absurdity of which I wish that I could 
feel confident that we were sulfticiently aware By all 
means let us be as Greek or as French or as Hindu as 
we like, provided we do not start anv of these ehgaging 
tisfied not only all the 
structure, but 


amusements until we have s 


utilitarian requirements of the also 


those perceptions of suitability whether Innate OI 
through association, which are superior to all con 
siderations of style. For myself, | e uttered the 


chief article of my creed when I say that to me Su 
John Burnet is our leading architect in monumental 


design. I also. speaking with all difiidence of what 


must be ina measure a matter of taste, see in the work 
of a small school of architects. led by Mi 
Holden. a type of design which we need not be 
ashamed to put forward in Europe as something at 


Charles 


once British and modern 
Perhaps here I may pay a 

of Edwin Rickards,in whose genius, perhaps, Sir John 

that it will not be 


tribute to the memory) 
Burnet’s found its match. I hop: 
forgotten that his first great opportunity, 
Town Hall and Law Courts. came to him through the 
catholic-minded and far-seeing award of Alfred Water 
house in, the competition held for the de sign of these 
buildings. 

' Before I turn from monumental 

in my other two categories, I would like to refer to one 
point of architectural ethics which often arises in de- 
signsofastately and dignified order. Irefertothat which 
Ruskin, perhaps, first defined as Architectural Truth. 
Now we all know the way in which, when we have 
clothed a complex plan in a regular architectural dress, 
some little feature sticks out and must either be allowed 
todestroy theregularity of the whole, ormust bemasked 
and suppressed. We also know how a regular arrange 
ment of windows is apt to give to some rooms too 
much light, to others too little, 
Very likely we also know what it is to 


architecture to that 


when rooms are of 
varying size. 
make a design for execution in fine materials and then 
to have to execute it in mean ones. Now in these cases, 
and in many others, the question arises as to whether 
we are justified in dissimulating that which we would 
not, but must have, or simulating that which we can- 
not have, but would ? I think that what is called “*a 
hatred of shams ”’ is a deposit in our minds from the 
Gothic revival which clouds our thought when it is 
stirred. Yet it is only by stirring it that we can hope 
for any clarification. Let us try to lay aside prejudice 
and look at the matter impartially. Architecture ap- 
peals primarily to the eye, and whatever further ap- 
peal it may have must certainly be made through the 
anv other organ of percep- 


eye rather than through 
I therefore fail to see that the actual facts and 


tion. 
materials of a building are the business of the specta 
tor. Surely, if the delight w: 
apparently carried out in bronze and marble is to turn 
to loathing at the particular moment in 
realise that the bronze is but iron. th: 


have in a beautiful design 


which we 
marble plaster 
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our «esthetic senses are inconveniently involved wit 
our moral scruples, and I doubt if either can gain b 
the association. Such moral scruples themselves ar 
doubtfully rational. I do not see that we can blan 
the architect for giving us a pleasing illusion of dwe! 
ing in marble halls, any more than we can the co 
ductor of an orchestra who, in default of the re: 
things, gives us bassoons pretending to be horns. Wha 
matters is the effect upon eye or upon ear. The mean 
by which the effect is produced are not our concern 
On the other hand, a composer will fal] into Very bad 
habits if he neglect the characteristics of the bassoo 
through 
Smnilarly, the architect will lose much if he forget tha 
plaster has other potentialities beside that of being ; 


keeping it constantly busy being a hon 


vood vehicle for the imitation of stone or of marbli 
Most purely architectural forms have been moulded 
if not suggested, by the manner of their making. and 
this source of invention will be unquenchable so long 
as buildings are not only drawn but built. 

True. if vou start designing a building with the inten 
tion of dressing up anything inconvenient to look lik« 
something else, vou are cutting vourself off from al 
collaboration with your materials. The natural forces 
which prempted the inventors of the column. thi 
lintel, the and the buttress will stand aloof, 
sulkily refusing you their aid. Baroque architecture, 
that amazing and enchanting enterprise in which men 
sought to make the art of the architect independent 
from that of the builder, fed upon itself for awhile, 
fed parasitically upon the art of the sculptor for a 
little longer, and then died of indigestion. No: 
the architect must design always as though everv 
his building were to be what it appears. 
he guard against a host of errors 


arch 


thing in 
Only so Can 
peculiar to those who simulate and dissimulate. No 
thought must cross his mind that although that stone 
column looks too weak in itself it will be a steel 
stanchion really, or that it seems a pity not to repeat 
those white marble bas-reliefs somewhere, since it is 
only the first cost of the mould that makes them ex- 
pensive. If, however, when he has designed his build- 
ing for real materials, it has to be built cheaply of sham 
ones, the eye must be his sole judge. If the eve be 
pleased, well and good. If, however, the scagliola, 
the stuc, the bronzed iron tand the graining are 
markedly inferior in colour and surface to those things 
which they aspire to resemble it may be that the archi- 
tect would have been wiser had he done without them 
altogether. 

[ think that it is the same thing with the design of a 
building, taken as a whole. A man must have a preter- 
natural interest in back staircases if he wishes to see 
such a feature expressed upon the exterior of a monu- 

nental elevation. The part must ever be dominated 
by the whole, and if the main masses of a building are 
such as to suggest a symmetrical grouping of them, it 
is obvious that minor dissimilarities in parts similar 
in the main are artistically irrelevant, and need not be 
architect urally expressed. The Gothie revivalists dis- 
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liked such suppressions and adjustments, and chal- 
lenged the principle, affirmed at the Renaissance, that 
it is lawful to give to a composite building the appear- 
ince of unity. Of course, the whole war between sym- 
metry and asymmetry resolves itself into a dispute 
is to What shall be the size of the unit which you elect 
o make symmetrical. The most symmetrical building 
ina city must form part of some unsymmetrical group, 
ind there is no building so unsymmetrical that it is not 
tself a group of symmetrical parts. If you design 
ierely by agglomeration, adding room to room, each 
room having its own roof visible externally, you will 
have neither temptation nor excuse for making any 
one of those rooms unsymmetrical, save in so far as its 
position in relation to the others may demand. The 
Law Courts in London are an example of agglomera- 
tion nearly as simple as this, and I should not say that, 
asa design. this great building fails. The Gothic Re- 
vival, however, in the main, did not succeed in revers- 
ing the decision of the Renaissance that many of the 
units of ordinary buildings are too small to be expressed 
separately, and should therefore be combined in larger 
units, sub-divided so as to suit various purposes. 

In consequence of this, it is often found that the 
regular features of the composite unit will not fit all its 
sub-divisions equally well. In such a case they must be 
made to fit, and the architect is not reasonably open to 
blame if he has recourse to a sham window or so in 
doing this. While on the subject of sham windows, 
tay [ register my opinion that the window visibly 
blocked up is the most abominable of all architectural 
features, and that anyone designing such a window 
would be better advised to leave it out altogether. It 
calls attention to the irregularity which presumably it 
is intended to conceal. A sham window, to be efficient, 
should be glazed to resemble its real neighbours, un- 
less indeed the building of which it is a part is provided 
with external shutters, in which case the sham window 
may have such shutters apparently permanently 
closed. The whole moral of sham windows, screen 
walls, concealed chimneys, and things of the kind is 
venerally one of justification by necessity. The archi- 
tect who uses them because he had adopted a type of 
elevation generally unsuitable to his plan must expect 
short shrift from the critic. But the architect should 
receive shorter shrift still who lets some silly scruple 
prevent him from tactfully concealing those inevitable 
little irregularities which are always lying in wait in 
these days to spoil any broad and simple design. 


[.-—EccestasticaL ARCHITECTURE. 

This digression on shams being now concluded, | 
will pass hastily to the second part of my subject, that 
of Ecclesiastical Architecture. 

The various forms of Christian worship for which 
buildings are required may be divided conveniently, if 
not accurately. into two classes, the Catholic and the 
Protestant. Catholic worship is, as it were, centred in 
icts done at the altar. Protestant worship is not so 
oncentrated. being rather a gathering together of 
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believers for prayer and praise. Both are customarily 
supplemented by preaching: indeed, among Protest- 
ants the sermon is regarded as among the more im- 
portant parts of the religious service. Each of these 
forms of worship has its appropriate type of building. 
And to these two the nineteenth century has added a 
third, that which will do for either. The nineteenth 
century has also largely reproduced a fourth type 
which does well for neither nowadays, that of th 
much-divided church of the Middle Ages. 

Catholic worship has to a certain extent crystallised 
since the time when men added aisle to aisle, and 
chantry to chapel, and money for church buildings ha 
become harder to get ; so that the cumulative experi- 
ence of recent times guides us more along the lines of 
St. Charles Borromeo’s treatise than along those of 
Pugin’s recommendations : more, that is to say, in the 
direction of the ideal basilica than in that of the com- 
plex minster. Pugin fought the point with vigour, and 
produced a striking diagram to show that three little 
roofs would cover a broad ground-plan more cheaply 
than would one big one. This is perfectly true, but it 
means that you get three buildings instead of one, and 
that the outside ones, otherwise the aisles, are not well 
adapted for holding 
what is being done in the middle one. I do not wish to 
labour this point nor to arouse controversy, in which 
no doubt it could be proved that for some purposes a 
manifold building is better than a simple one. I merely 
wish to point out that in Catholic worship, whether at 
Mass or Benediction, it is extremely important that 
every person in the congregation should be able to see 
the altar, and that since the High Altar is normally 
the altar used there should be space for what may be 
expected to be the ordinary congregation in the main 
body of the building, in full view of that altar. It 
would therefore seem that the large rectangular hall 
with the altar elevated at one end of it must be the 
germ of the ideal plan for the Catholic church ; and 
that, although aisles may and chapels will probably be 
required, the seating accommodation of these should 
not be taken into account when estimating the norma! 
capacity of the building. 

In Protestant worship the altar or communion table 
is of less importance, Some denominations have it not, 
and in all Protestant sects I think I am rightin saying 
that the communion table is of less frequent use than 
the pulpit. The Protestant place of worship seems to 
me, therefore, best made of that oldest of all forms for 
a congregation of people, the amphitheatre. It is 
surely ridiculous to treat a preacher differently from a 
lecturer, and nobody would think of building an aisled 
cruciform lecture theatre, therefore why should one 
build an aisled cruciform Protestant chapel ? I would 
like to refer here to the magnificent building erected by 
Messrs. Paull and Bickerdike in Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, which now holds the congregations of 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer. Here is a most dignified amphi- 
theatral structure, as fine as marble and stone and oak 
can make it, in which huge numbers can hear the 


people who are occupied with 
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preacher with ease both for himself and forthem. This 
building, together with my second ¢ e, the King’s 
Weigh House Chapel, by Wat rl ouse, chs OV 
plan, shows conclusively, I thn 


ai on 
at parture 
from the 
incur any loss of architectural dignity in a place of 
worship. I know of another e3 mndon, St 
George’s Church at Tufnell Par! 


customary church arrangement does not 


or tagonal 


short cl arranged for the 


nave is attached to 
service of the Church of Eneland Tl) picturesque 
building, designed by the 
gests further development 
are tempting to the experiment t emarka 
churches in the form of 
shall end my list. 
tect, the late Edward Buckt 
cated to St. Martin and stance 
other is at Addiscombe, 
St. Mary Magdalene. Both are bett odels perhaps 
for a Protestant than for : 
there is nothing in the form 
rites of either worship. 

I have 
may be described as definite 
Protestant. When I referred t 
sort of en tout cas which will suit 
, I think, bi 
for as yet in buildings erect 
land. In the Church of E) 


diversities of practice in 


Thev are both bv t same archi 
is dedi 
Hill, the 


dicated to 


1 ’ 
although 


for T he 


now mentioned t] 


to what must 
1 
I 


it is almost impossible for th: 


I 


use or misuse of his buildin 


may bring about. Certa 
form of auditorium is no 
not easily fitted for Cathe 
fore, that in desieni 
it will be wi 


] 
and 


basilica 
well. During the 
sisting of men and boy 
the people has becon o 
ion that this 


tages of 


now 
people, either 

I ! ? 

becoming wid 

is no doubt that 

properly placed 

churches not co 
arrangements 

authority for 

posed, not of schol} 
parishioners anda 

tect cannot be sur 
antiquity, will not go as 
that a defined chancel, p 
take in any church not 
would suggest that the 
Church of England chure] 

so called, is merely a continu 


structural division between th 
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My fourth’and last class of church is that media 
type of which almost every church of the Gothic 
vival isanexample. Here again, where the chur 
collegiate the type may serve well enough, thoug 
doubt whether open transepts will ever be found t: 
useful in these days, and if the transepts are to be f 
up with organs and vestries and galleries and Ss 
lumber, I think we should do better to build pro 
organ chambers and vestries or sacristies, and not 
As for the style 
churches, this is a vexed question. The Gothie rey 


give them a transeptal form. 
led to an extraordinary degree of proficiency in its 
exponents, and equally now that the church-build 
wave has ebbed we have an extraordinary lack of | 
heiency. The last ojant of the Gothic movement 
passed away this year in the person of that very g1 
architec t,; Temple Moore. There are one or tTWo nalnes 
which will come to all your minds as those who ( 
keep the Gothic torch burning, but I must confess tha 
when I look at the buildings turned out by some of ow 
famous church architects of to-day and compare thi 
with the achievements of Pearson, of Bentley, of 
James Brooks, or of Bodley, I feel that the styl 
indeed dying. Churches should be as nearly everla 
Ing’ as We Can make them. They should therefore 
vaulted rather than timber-roofed wherever we Gan 
afford this, and I think that ferro-concrete will oft 
enable us to vault a cheap church and will conduct 

to a style which will certainly not be Gothic. Now n 
hope for the future of ecclesiastical architecture in 
England is that it may not attempt to revivify t] 
expiring tradition of medizvalism, although I do 1 
object to the language in which our new thoughts a1 
clothed But | hope that 
church buildings in future may be better adapted t 
ast century can be. T! 


being a Gothic one. 


our needs than those of the 
ereat Tractarian movement in the English Church was 
so archeological in its tendency that, instead of lean 
om the experience of the Roman Cathol 
urcl in all its ( atholicising developments it looked 
vards over the ages for precedents. Consequent! 
did men build medizeval churches, but th 
ally . This appears now to be ¢ hat 
Nay observe that in modern Churc! 
ind churches in which the worship is Catholi 
cy 1s to move along lines parallel with tho 
vhich the Roman Catholic Church has travell 
he last ce 


less unchanged. 


ntury. Protestant needs ret 


Che average church buildir 
Establishment now must therefore be ad pt 
whether for the Service 0 
B ! ediction or tor the Mission Prayer Meeting. 
I do not think that I can consider Ecclesiasti: 
hitecture here in any more detail than this, but | 
vould like in conc luding to point to the churches d 
signed by Hawksmore in London as examples of 
terior design which very nearly fill the requirement: 
our ideal Established Church. I do not, of cours 


/ ritual possibilities, 


defend the galleries, pews, or mean sanctuary fitting 


in these buildings, which are merely the accidents o! 
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heir date. I refer solely to the structures. Their 
tyle seems to me very noble. ‘To some it will appeal 
s little as that of Wren’s churches does to me. But 
here is a largeness, a dignity and a suggestion of 
odernity about them which | think have seldom had 
ustice done to them. 


IIT.—Domesti 


it is a comfort, perhaps, to pass from the considera- 
tion of two fields of design in which British architects 
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ive no great reason to be proud of their most recent 
ichievements to one in which their supremacy is now 
inquestioned, that of Small Domestic Architecture. 
rhis supremacy has not always been ours, although 
the times in which our house builders have failed to 
build well coincide in the main with times of similar 
I do not think 
that the smaller houses in such Books of Designs as 
those of Gibbs, Ware and the elder Adam show any 
superiority over those in De Neuttorge, for example. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century, however, 
the rising prosperity of our commercial classes pro- 
duced a demand for a type of small house, either cot- 
tage orné or villa (this last, a term of high compliment 
at the time), which many able practitioners were at 
hand to supply. These little houses exhibit a degree 
of convenience in their planning which, although far 
behind the requirements of to-day, is far in advance of 
that shown in the similar plans which can be found in 
Krafft and other French contemporary works. Their 
irchitectural style was cramped, perhaps, by the ex 
aggerated simplicity imposed upon it by the taste of 
the time. Still, I think that the present-day architect 
can profit greatly by a study of such works as Pap- 
worth’s Rural Dux llings, Plaw’s Sketches for Country 
Houses, Villas and Rural Dae llings, Soane’s Skeiches in 
Irchitecture, and last, but very far from least, James 
Malton’s Essay On British Collage Architecture. These 


he time of their 


failure in other European countries. 


books reveal the existence, at t pub 
lication, of a definite school of Domestic Design which 
had no parallel in any other country than in England. 


Malton’s book, which I have so highly praised, was 


published in 1798, and is concerned chiefly with the 
style known then as Picturesque. It will therefore not 
: to those stud nts who seek 
only in works of this period for Grecian details or those 
which we now agree to call Later Georgian. Never- 
theless the engravings in this bool] b] 
perception of the possibilities of what we now describe 


rive any great satisfaction 


k show a remarkab] 


the Cottage style, and I think that they mark the 
irth of that quality in our architecture which has be- 
ome a by-word to-day with the French, as * | 
fort anglais.” As the “thirties of the century gave way 
to the ‘forties, taste changed, 
stvle succeeded to the Greek. 
eriod are the two volumes of Parker's Villa Rustica. 


and a northern Italian 
The text-books ot th S 


together with Hunt's rather shameless imitation there- 
of, entitled Architectura Campestre. The cottage orne, 
n the hands of such men as Wyatville, C. J. Richard- 


son, H. Kendall, juni , and, [ grieve to add, Decimus 
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Nash’s 


castellated mansions also served as a model for many 


Burton, became very rampant at this date. 


miniature reproductions, and Swiss ¢ ottages had their 
imitators, so that by the accession of Queen Victoria 
complete The 
volume of designs published in 1833 by the architect 
of the old Town Hall here, Francis Goodwin, is a very 
fair mirror of the time. In this most interesting work, 
the Grecian, the Castellated Gothic, the Cottage 
Gothic, the Italian and the Moresque are mingled with 
admirable impartiality, sometimes even in one design. 
This welter of styles continued for about ten years, at 


chaos appears to have been reached. 


which time the Grecian, the Castellated 
Gothic and the Moresque fell out, leaving the Italian, 
the Cottage Gothic, and a new arrival, the Parsonage 
Gothic, in possession of the field. During all this time 
I think that we may say that if we did badly other 
nations did worse, and it is certain that our plans, 


the end of 


although still far from convenient as convenience is 
now reckoned, were superior to those of « ontemporary 
Continental houses. Superior in comfort, that is to 
say, for in balance and proportion of parts they do not 
possess very much merit. Architecture is so much a 
matter of fashion in all those small buildings in which 
fancy may fairly take the place of rule, that [ think 
we shall be wise in moderating the severity of the 
judgment which we are tempted to-day to pass on the 
work of this date. French smaller domestic architec- 
ture stands now in the main where English did fifty 
years ago, and I doubt if we are prudent in over- 
prizing what the most artistically cifted people in 
Europe have not thought it worth while to acquire. | 
say this by way of preface to the consideration of that 
remarkable movement which began, 1 suppose, with 
the building of William Morris’s house near Bexley by 
Philip Webb in 1859. We are apt to think this move- 
ment of supreme importance, and to compare the inti 

e and charming work of to-day with that of fifty 
spirit. of over-great vainglory. Cer- 


can do many little things very ex 


Ss questionable if this power has not 
| a 


verting too much attention from 
You remember the remark 
00 great | at billian 


1s being a sign of a mis 

youth 7 ll, for thirty years, while the French 
ing and dk 

chitecture, we 


] | 
SOT nk 


velopmg their noble idiom of 


have been pre-occul] rT with 


We both hay 
esume oul lightning excursion through 


rurated by Philip Webb was 


indicratt. e our rewards 
his 
nau 

. 
vy sensitive and poetical designers, 


ay particularly mention Kk. W. God 


"_ E. Nesfield, Thomas Garner, Basil Ch: 
George Devey. Other even better known names 
The greatest of them all I have 
reserved for separate mention, that of Norman Shaw, 


bipneys 


ll occur to vou. 
TO 1 hose ( redit the ereater part of that most typi al of 
Bedford 
Conte mporaneously with this new movement, archi 
Waterhouse, Teulon, Salvin, George Somers 


all productions of the time, Park, is due. 


tects lik 
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Clarke, John Douglas and others remained in the main 
faithful to a Gothic tradition little infected by the 
Queen Anne. 

It is almost impossible fairly to judge 
of domestic architecture in England, say in th 
1880. Most of the men whom I have just mentioned 
proficient in 
uniting the convenient The 
plans of the houses of this period are indeed commonly 
quite up to the standard of to-day in every provision 
for domestic comfort, save only that bath rooms were 
few and far Architecturally, to us, the 
orTreater number of them appear as no plans at all 
Those of Devey, for example, 
among the most convenient of his time. appear to us 
incredibly haphazard and malformed. Waterhouse in 


the condition 


were still at work and were extremel\ 


with the picturesque 


between. 


ilthough reputed as 


planning could do no wrong, but his domestic style is 
to us unpleasantly municipal. Norman Shaw's plans 
have the merit, if merit it be, of giving the impression 
of medizeval plans ingeniously coaxed up to date, and 
lend themselves remarkably well to the contrivance of 
picturesque elevations. 

And yet the reaction fron 
lowed in the ‘nineties was not towards architectural 
planning. 
haldness in desien. 
be studied in the pages of the Sfudio, where will be 


this school which fol 
It was rather towards a sort of elaborate 
This curious movement can best 


found fervent exhortations to the art of architecture 
to strip off all its garments and ride through the 
streets like Lady Godiva for the common weal The 
simplicity which was urged upon us by the professors 


of the new cult. a simplicity which cl 


1imed to be 
exaltedly utilitarian, was not a real one. You had to 
learn the trick of it just as you had to learn the trick of 
the Norman Shaw Ther 
terious ritual of round windows. sloping buttresses 
and water-butts into which initiation was necessary 


* picturesque Was a mMyYS 


before one could dare to practise the new style 

Well, that is all dead, and what are we 
? Chiefly, I fear, to a preoccupation with that 
sympathetic handling of 


come to 
how 


recently discovered faculty gs 


texture,” combined with just as irrational a practice ol 
of forcing 
In the spirit of playfulness it may be 


forcing symmetry as yesterday's practice 
irregularity. 
justifiable enough in a small cottage 


to make of a 
summer-house and a garage twin pavilions flanking 
the main mass, but if done seriously this sort of thing 
very soon becomes ridiculous. So does the habit of 
gathering chimney flues from all quarters of the globe 
in order to bring them out of the roof in one huge 
central stack. 

I will not labour this point further 
mv already long talk to a close with a few remarks on 
what I consider the proper importance of our modern 


fetishes, varied texture and broken colour [ do not 


but will bring 
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think that it is true to say that the eighteenth centur 
was indifferent to colour and texture in architectur: 
On the contrary, | think that just as decided views o: 
these matters were held at that time as in our own, so 
that the subject is not a new one, although opinion: 
upon it have changed. The old-fashioned specification 
which requires that bricks should be perfectly true and 
of a uniform colour, that slates should preferably b: 
all of a size, that mouldings run in plaster should b: 
sharp, and that everything that could be sand-papered 
should be sand-papered is probably a direct dk 
scendant of the specifications prepared in the offices ot 
such gentlemen as Sir William Chambers and Sir Rober 
Taylor. Nowadays we specify that everything that cai 
be done haphazard shall be done haphazard. Withir 
limits it is all a matter of taste, and the present tast 
is for rough surfaces and soft outlines. I remembe1 
that in an admirable essay by Mr. Barry Pain there is 
a comment upon a similar change of taste in what is 
called artistic photography. What an advance ther 
must be in art, he observes, if what would certainly 
ten years before have been called “ landscape out of 
focus and badly fogged,” is now called ** When the 
mists creep down the hills.” The passion, however, for 
the thumb-mark of the British workman is a fairly 
recent one. It is immaterial to architecture and does 
little harm. It began in the days of the romantic 
revival when church architects discovered that Port- 
land ashlar suitable for London 
churches than Kentish rag. 

[f the design of a building is right, it will take a lot 
of bad colour and texture to spoil it, and I think that 
in these we shall not lose our souls by following the 
fashions of our time if public taste so compel us. The 
only «esthetic rule involved in our choice of building 
materials and methods of workmanship is that these 
must not be finer than the design which they embody. 
A picturesque cottage would not be suitably built in 
Pentelicon marble, for example. It matters much less, 
however, if the materials and workmanship are a little 
ruder than they need be. A severe design may prove 
more digestible to the lay critic if it be invested in 
what are now felt to be the charms of broken surface 
and tint, and it will generally suffer as little as it will 
gain by the investiture. Therefore I should say that if 
vour client choose to pay for Dutch bricks, let him 
have Dutch bricks. If he choose to pay for hand work 
where machine work would do, let him have hand 
But do not over-estimate the importance of 
these things, and, above all, don’t rely upon them to 
do your designing for you. The ultimate test of a 
design is whether it be pleasing in an outline drawing. 
I wonder how many buildings of our own time, or of 
those in the century preceding it, would bear that 
test ? 


stone was less 


work. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
Papers read at the Franco-British Conference of Architects 
held at Paris, 13th-15th November, 1920. 


VII. THE NEW SYSTEM OF TEACHING 
CONSTRUCTION IN THE UPPER DIVISION 
OF THE ECOLE DES BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS. 
by M. E. Arnaup, Professor of Construction. 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
PREPARATION FOR THE COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 

The Ecole des Beaux-Arts, like most of the great 
schools of France which train builders, has recognised 
the necessity of entrusting to specialists the teaching 
of the numerous and varied matters which form the 
indispensable equipment for anyone who intends to 
direet or contract for building works. 

Besides the course of General Science, the architec- 
tural student learns in the lectures on Resistance of 
\laterials the theory of the distortion of various parts 
under different strains, the working out of formule 
enabling him to calculate the dimensions of the ele- 
ments of construction: that is to say, he learns the 
neans of controlling his ideas scientifically. 

In the course on Physics, Chemistry and Geology 
he is taught the nature, the properties, the qualities 
or defects. and the fabrication of all the building or 
cementing materials which he will have to make use of 
in construction. 

In the course of Stereotomy he learns stone-cutting. 
and the shaping of wood and iron. as well as the 
methods in use for uniting wood or iron. 

Lastly, the course of Legislation teaches him what- 
ever relates to building construction in the Code. 

When thus prepared he enters upon the technical 
and practical course of Construction, at the beginning 
of which, in order to complete his knowledge of build- 
ing materials, a chapter is given to reinforced or 
handed concrete, which is both a material and a 
method of construction. 

This year great alterations are to be made in the 
methods of teaching in this course which it may be 
interesting to explain. 


DIFFICULTIES FOUND IN ALL SCHOOLS IN THE TECH- 
NICAL AND Practica TEACHING OF CONSTRUCTION. 

These difficulties are due to the ever increasing num 
ber of subjects which it is necessary to teach. This 
ncerease arises first of all from the new methods of con- 
struction which come up every year in all countries 
ind from the improvements brought about by the 
skill of the engineer and the architect. 

Secondly, it arises from the fact that the progress of 
science tends to transform all buildings, public and 
rivate, Into so many factories, so that the architect. 
n order to remain master of the work, is compelled to 
« constantly extending the field of his acquirements. 

Lastly, the greatest difficulty arises from the fact 
that practical skill can only be really attained in the 
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yard. Yet some means must be found to teach it in 
the lecture room. For the students to visit the work- 
yards under the direction of the Professor is in reality 
impracticable—for the following reasons : 

(1) There is not always a yard interesting enough 
to visit at a given moment. 

(2) In visiting a yard one sees only a passing stage. 
a special type of construction, for instance. that is a 
small matter in the mass of knowledge which has to be 
acquired. 

(3) In these visits, the ele 
who are next the Professor get much good. It implies 
a great waste of time for the small amount of instru 


ht or ten students onls 


tion gained. 

(4) Lastly 
would be the position of the Professor or of the 
with regard to any students who might meet with an 


and this is the eravest point what 


schoo] 


accident during these visits ? 

The result is that an architectural student has tli 
oreatest difficulty in vetting practical knowledge. eveh 
when he comes out of the school, unless he enters 
some workyard without pay. And even so, what 
would he learn with no one to guide him, and how 
many years would be needed ? What master would 
run the risk of giving him paid work in the yard / 
What useful work could he do at first? Besides, it 
would be especially as a draughtsman that he would 
get employment. How would he then learn practical! 
work ? 

There is therefore a gap to be made good in the 
teaching. And this has to be done just at the time 
when in France we have the most pressing need, in 
order to restore our devastated provinces, of a regular 
forcing ground of first-rate builders, who must bh: 
turned out rapidly and surely that they may be of 
use in the yards from the moment of their leaving 
school, and that they may perfect themselves by their 
own endeavours wherever they happen to be. 

The Council of the School of Fine Arts, like that of 
the Central School of Arts and Manufactures, has 
clearly seen the gravity of the situation, and of the 
problem which is urgently placed before our country. 
These two schools will be the first in France to effect 
a radical change in their method of teaching con- 
struction. The system which has been in use till now 

v1z.. to have lectures with dictated notes, accom- 
panied by drawings reproduced in the lecture room 
must be given up. It is too slow a method of teaching 
for the present state of things, and one which cannot 
teach the twentieth part of what it is necessary to 
know. It is fatiguing for the student, who, wrapped 
up in the material work of note-taking, cannot give 
himself up entirely to the professor's line of thought, 
and is not penetrated by it so that it becomes en- 
craved on his mind. Besides, he makes mistakes both 
in his notes and in his drawings 
ing that these are not only incorrect but incomplete, 
it israre for him to trust to them in his subsequent 


consequently, know- 


career, 
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THE END TO BE AIMED AT. use for such buildings as he is likely to deal with 
A method of teaching must therefore be devised practice. 
which-is both technical and practical. very « omplete In the case of underground walls, not only are th 
though rapid, which interests the student and keeps different methods of construction studied (masonry 
him up to the mark without fatiguing hin which reinforced concrete), but also questions ot water-tig 
develops in him the primarv faculties of observation. basements. h or without pressure of water fro: 
reflection and judgment, permitting him by applying below the question is also studied of so construct 
the prine!ples which are given te n to seek for him them as to avoid the transmission of tremors. This 
self solutions which are exact 1 of own discovery. lone because later on when actually engaged in build 
In a word, the temperament of the constructor must be ng it too late to think about it. 
formed in him. For that he must ) overbu [ have said enough to show the spirit of the teach: 
dened with work: the time lost i ‘ aterial Che student is enabled to see at each lesson the buildi 
work must be struck out and 1 ed by work con- being constructed bit by bit right up to the end. H 
stantly directed into the right ! Lastly. h understands the order of the place of each thing, t! 
must be supphed with plenty of randa. well « difficulties which may arise and the way to get ov: 
sified. which will be a real support to in the exe! them. All this is taught by means of numerous di 
cise of his profession. orams and commentaries. The principle which sett): 
He oucht to be able to find onost e memo! each question is first of all laid down, and at ever 
anda the right constructive met | the experi ypportunity the diagrams give 
ence which otherwise he could or ulre t the end (1) The basis of 
of a long career. The knowledge gained should be such (2) setting out in drawings of this basis. 
as will enabl him to be at: 4 = the yard (3) Views of this setting out in course of executio 
while allowing of his perfecting himself in practice. iy the builder's vard. 
quae i Ee 
ated witl ne, pitt ne the att, reds ae B ‘means Visits to the yards will be replaced 
cpt “Wieck in thn thnk elk as Sie. aii Incline ete vrom beginning wit ap end of the erection ot 3 
selves, though we must not ex ie ares 36 alll od yuilding the student will follow the clue from theor 
to execution. 
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These three dangers can easily be avoided by the 
Professor, who should guide the student in his work 
and point out to him the kernel of facts essential to 
be acquired, around which other facts will come to 
group themselves naturally in the course of his career. 
Kor this purpose, at the beginning of the year two 
printed lists are given to the student. The first 
indicates all the drawings or sketches of the course 
which he will have to reproduce from day to day in a 
note-book which will be asked for in the lecture room 
and at the oral examination at the end of the course. 
One or two hours a day at the outside are all that is 
needed for these drawings. They have to be freehand, 
but very exact. The note-book has about 300 pages, 
taking in all about 500 sketches. These sketches have 
to be made every day after each lecture while the 
lesson is still fresh in the student’s mind. They revive 
it and fix it. They replace in a much more complete 
manner as regards the teaching the three drawings 
required up till now from the students during their 
‘construction ~ year—drawings which from the num- 
ber and size of the strainers (especially the latter) 
represent several months’ industry, but industry in 
which the work was purely material, of no use for teach- 
ing construction, much too heavy, and causing loss of 
time and a serious money expense for the student. 
The whole of what was really useful in these draw- 
ings so far as the teaching of construction is concerned 
would go into about 30 pages of the sketches of which 
we have just been speaking. 

The second list, given also to the student at the be- 
ginning of the year, sets out in a very exact way the 
questions, in number about 150, which will be the only 
ones asked in the oral examination at the end of the 
vear. 
sketch-book those which the student will have to re- 
produce on the drawing-board to explain the questions 
that he will be asked. 

This represents the kernel of the indispensable know- 
ledge, of the fundamental principles and their practical 
application. The student must therefore prepare 
himself for the final examination from the first lesson, 


The list gives from amongst the drawings of the 


and in fact he does prepare himself of necessity by 
keeping his sketch-book made up from day to day. 


The evening before the examination a revision of the 


sketches which will be the onlv ones asked for recalls 
to his memory the whole course. Thus the heavy work 
of the years’ ends, of which nothing remains after a 
shert time, Is avoided. 

Let me sav in closing that after the final examina- 
tion. to test whether the student can completely realise 
his idea both from the point of view of composition 
and of construction, an architectural design (** projet’’), 
whose subject is given out after agreement between 
the Professor of Theory and the Professor of Construe 
tion, is set at the same time to the students who are 
aiming for a mention in architecture and to the con- 
structors as a final test (projet) of construction. For 
the latter fifteen or twenty days more are given 
so that they may show the details of the construc- 
tion exactly in their drawings. 


I59 
Such are the modifications made in our school. 
We hope in a year, without increasing the hours of 
work which the student can give to construction, but 
by a better use of those hours and by a plan of work 
easy, regular and continuous, to give him first of all 
a taste for construction and then solid and serious 
knowledge, putting him on a level with the task which 
he will have to fulfil. Experience will show what 
further modifications will be needed in order to attain 
ever better and better the aim which we have in view. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Cunard Building. 


T'o the Editor, JourNAL R.I.B.A.., 

Srr,—Mr. Willink’s Paper on the Cunard Building 
was followed by a discussion which, though uniform], 
and highly complimentary, never struck the note of en- 
thusiasm which not only this subject but the style and 
delivery of the Paper and its fine illustrations should 
have evoked. Not the least merit of the Paper was the 
author’s magnanimity in ascribing the success of the 
design—-namely, tohislate partner, Mr. Thicknesse,and 
to the consulting architects. Those however who, like 
myself, know the author of the Paper, can testify how 
great is hisshareinthis work. The firm is an example 
of the immense advantages of a combination of artistic 
and talents, and when this combination 
exists, more or less,in the persons of both partners, it is 
not wonderful that, given a great opportunity, the 
result is satisfactory. 

Mr. Willink’s challenge to his audience to criticise 
the architectural style and to say whether the fusion 
of certain elements in Italian and French tenaissance 
was warrantable, was not taken up. How could it 
be 2 When the finished elevation of the Cunard Build- 
ing evokes so general an expression of pleasure and 
satisfaction on the part of a large professional audi- 
ence it is scholarly and beautiful, and there is really 
nothing more to be said. When. moreover, in addi- 
tion to this admirable exterior one can invite laspec- 
tion of an interior exhibiting grand simplicity of plan, 
sense of proportion, space, dignity of architectural 
treatment, great varietv and refinement of detail and 
Professor Adshead 
wrong in expressing an opinion that this Cunard Build- 
ing is far and away the best building of its class which 
has yet been erected, either in this or other countries, 
and Mr. Selfridge’s lament to the A.A. 
poverty of our commercial architecture needs qualifica- 
tion. The Association students should visit Liverpool. 

A personal touch may not be without interest in 
connection with this matter. From two independent 
sources London men who were associated with Messrs. 
Willink and Thicknesse have told me that so delightful 
was the spirit with which all departments of the busi- 
ness were carried on that they looked forward to their 
visits to Liverpool as times of refreshment rather than 
of toil.—Yours faithfully, 


business 


f 


delicacy of colouring, was not 


over the 


W. H. Sers-Suiru [F.]. 
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Architectural Competitions. 
3. Buckingham Street, West nest | 


» 
2 f hy 


1921 
To the Editor. JoURNALU R.1.B.A.., 

Str.—The suggestion of the President that in all 
Competitions the price per foot cube at which the cost 
of the building will be estimated should form part of 
the instructions to competitors appears to be an ex 
cellent one. 

[ venture to suggest that the R.I.B.A 
that in Competitions for Public Buildings t 
to be submitted be limited to plans, 
sections drawn in pencil to a scale of 1-16th inch to | 
foot. and that after the assessor has selected what he 
view of each of 
should 


be drawn by a perspective artist to be selected by the 


might insist 
} 


i¢ drawings 


elevations and 


considers to he the three best designs. a 
them, in each case from the same point of view 


Competitions Committee and paid for by the clients 
The perspective artist would be prohibited from * cook- 
ing o his picture and would be instructed to use the 
Same medium. a monochrome. In eat h case Two other 
assessors would be called in at the last moment to 
1ON ¢ nd would 
adjudicate on the competitors’ drawings and the per 
i The additional cost of the 
three perspectives would be infinitesimal in proportion 


assist the first assessor in his final select 
spectives deseribed above 


to the cost of the building, and a truer appre¢ iation of 
the appearance of the building and of the merits of each 
design would be obtained than is possible under present 


circumstances.—. Lam, Sir, your obedient servant. 





W.L. Lucas [P. 
Architectural Students’ Competitions 
{rehitectural Jes thio? 
22 Feb. 1921. 


To the Editer, JouRNAL R.I.B.A 

Sir.—Mr. Keen takes me to task for not bringing 
my views before the Institute instead of the public 
press: but as my criticism largely extended to bodies 
over whom the Institute exercises no control such a 
course would have been of little value. The Institute, 
although its committees do their work exceedingly 
well, is not, however, blameless, and I would remind 
Mr. Keen that neither the Council of that body nor 
the members of the Board of Education generally had 
any say in the appointment of this last year’s Prize 
Committees. My entire argument rests on the fact 
that the constitution of the jury or committee 7s the 
essential element of successful adjudication : given the 
proper jury minor details will disappear of themselves. 
Some committee or jury is no doubt appointed to 
draw up the conditions and programmes, and, logically 
the same committee should make the award. Where, 
therefore, arises the difficulty of publishing the names 
of the jury with the programmes? In attacking a 
system one does not necessarily attack individuals, 
and, for my part, I have always found the older mem- 
bers of the prefession exceedingly kind-hearted and 
generous, not least so Mr. Keen. 


The present-day student. however. is quite ready 
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to take his gruelling standing up, and much prefers 
a frank and critical statement of the defects of his 
work to a uniform measure of well-meant encourage- 
ment, and expects in return carefully studied pro- 
grammes, rigorous conditions, and critical logical 
awards.— Yours faithfully, 
OBERT ATKINSON [F.1. 

Director o} Education, A.A. Schools. 


To the Editor, Journau R.I.B.A.. 

Sir.-—These remarks are suggested by the letters 
which you have printed from Mr. Robert Atkinson 
the Director of Education at the A.A., and Mr. Arthur 
Keen, Hon. Sec. of the R.I.B.A. I do not wish to in- 
tervene in their correspondence. It seems to me ot 
secondary importance to argue about the relative in 
competence of elderly architects as adjudicators on 
students’ designs when contrasted with the abilities of 
junior judges. The latter are said to be more in sym- 
pathy with up-to-date ideas and individually in touch 
with the competitors. However that may be, all the 
judges ought to be independent, and, after all is said, | 
reckon their ages cannot matter so much as the funda- 
mental consequences involved when any teacher, mas- 
ter, or professor in charge of any class, school or college 
is associated personally with the setting of the prob 
lems or subjects for pupils’ competitions or in the 
assessment of the prizes, medals or scholarships (either 
at the Institute or for the Prix de Rome) among com- 
petitors who mainly comprise students attending their 
classes, schools or colleges, where such pupils are 
coached more or less directly to enter these lists. Out- 
siders or provincial students, who prepare for these 
contests beyond the scope of such judges’ influence or 
tuition, must stand at some disadvantage in this re- 
spect, and I suggest it would be wiser, more fair and 
above board if every competition for pupils’ prizes 
should from start to finish be conducted without the 
participation of interested parties engaged upon the 
development of any particular educational establish- 
ment, either in London, Liverpool, Manchester. o1 
other incubating centre for the architects of the future. 

Yours faithfully, 
Mavriceé B. AbAMs | F 


Fixed Tenders for Building Work (p. 
115, 1, 25 Feb. 1921 
To the Editor, JourNat R.1.B.A., 

Srr,—If Mr. Cubitt’s reply is the best defence that 
the Practice Committee can make, | consider it so 
weak as to scarcely call for a reply, but should like to 
point out to Mr. Cubitt and the Committee one essen- 
tial fact that they seem to have entirely overlooked. 
When a client contemplates building on a cost-plus- 
profit basis, quantities should be prepared in the usual 
way, and submitted with the special conditions, to 
selected contractors ; they are then priced vet, in com- 
petition. The accompanying conditions, amongst 
other matters, point out what profit will be allowed, 


228). 


Gower Street, WC 








COMMON SENSE IN BUILDING 


and this sum, when arrived at, the contractor adds to 
lis net cost total. Thus the total expenditure is ar- 
ived at, and the client knows exactly what his build- 
ng will cost. All savings effected as the work 
naterialises are deducted, and the profit correspond- 
ngly decreased. Further, the client reaps the full 
venefit of any drop in prices that may occur during the 
progress of the work. Such a thing is not possible on 
. fixed tender. Again, in pricing on a fixed tender 
jasis almost all reliable contractors so protect them- 

‘Ives to-day by conditions relative to increasedprices, 
te., that a client is no more certain what he will be 
called upon ultimately to pay than he is certain when 
he will take possession of his new premises. 

The latter part of Mr. Cubitt’s letter entirely begs 
the question, and is simply based on the supposition 
that his argument is correct. For my own part, hav 
ng developed the cost-plus-profit method ef building, 
| am confident that any architect thoroughly conver- 
sant with the system can give his client far better value 
for his money than by any other known method. 

[ still think that the Committee should furnish the 
profession with a summary of the deliberations that 
led them to come to what in my opinion is an erroneous 
conclusion, as the advice of other architects with more 
experience may cause them to alter their decision. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. Scorr-CockRILu [4.]. 
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To the Editor, Journat R.1.B.A..— 

Sir,—-I did not overlook Mr. Waldram’s note on the 
drawing, but I took it to convey the elementary infor- 
mation that half the load on the joists is carried by the 
beam, the other half carried by the wall or partition. 

It now transpires that Mr. Waldram allows 56 lb. per 
square foot (inclusive) on the joists,and 28 lb. persquare 
foot (inclusive) on the beam. The constantdead load ab- 
sorbs 10 1b. per square foot, leaving an allowance of 181b. 
per square foot superload on the beams. If the Ministry 
of Health approve this superload, perhaps I should not 
blame Mr. Waldram for adopting it, but as there is 
usually only one floor beam in each cottage, “* com- 
mon sense,” rather than invite disaster, would reject 
the temptation to save eight or ten shillings on the 
total cost of the cottage. 

Mr. Waldram’s “ revolutionary ” discovery of 6-inch 
by 2-inch joists, 12 feet span, at 2-feet centres, com- 
pares not unfavourably with his own 7-inch by 5-inch 
beams at 7-feet-6-inch centres. The test by which Mr. 
Waldram lays great store does not impress me. A 
man danced on a floore(Fig. 1) in which each joist 
represents 14 square feet. The same man danced on the 
floor (Fig. 2) in which the beam represents 90 square 
feet, and Mr. Waldram detected no difference in the be- 
haviour of the two floors. As the test-load was out of 
all proportion to the represented areas. I should claim 
it a decided victory for Fig. 1. 
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The crowded auction sale is not a * remote contin- 
gency” (even in the smallest bedroom), and should 
always be considered as the minimum load in any 
building ; the L.C.C. 70 Ib. per square foot covers the 
weight of any crowd of people. Two hundred yards 
from where I write a floor collapsed during an auction 
sale not many years ago.-—Yours, etc.. 


D. WessterR Rosertsoy. Licentiate. 





Sta. Sophia, Constantinople. 


6, New Court, Lincoln's Inn, W.C.. 
22 Feb. 1921 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.. 

Sir.—-It is unfortunate that the religious use and 
ownership of the Metropolitan Cathedral of the East 
ern Church should be discussed in our professional 
Journal, but as you have reported Professor Simp- 
son's desire that the conquering Asiatic Turks should 
still hold by the sword the Church of the Divine Wis- 
dom of the Incarnate Word of God for Moslem wor- 
ship, because forsooth of political and Christian ani- 
mosities, I should like te express the contrary view. 

Would we Britons desire to see our Canterbury 
Cathedral a mosque and our Primate housed ina slum? 
Yet this is what the unredeemed Hellenes have to put 
up with! The Archbishop of New Rome is senior to 
the Metropolitan of Athens and is Primate of the 
Eastern Church, therefore the handing of Saint Sophia 
over to Athens does not arise. It must be returned 
sooner or later to the Patriarchate and become again 
the rightful centre of worship of the Eastern Church 
and a great wrong permitted by the Western Church 
righted. Professor Simpson also forgets that most of 
the great mosques of Stamboul were built by Christian 
architects for their overlords. 

It was not so very long ago that the Parthenon at 
Athens and the churches in Salonica were mosques ; 
we will soon forget that Saint Sophia had been a 
mosque.—Yours faithfully, 

Arravr E. Henperson, F.S.A. [ Licentiate]. 





Whitsuntide Tour in France. 
1, The Meads, Harley, Cranbrool:, Kent, 
1 Varch 1921 
To the Editor, JourNAL R.I.B.A., 

Dear Sir,—When lecturing last January before the 
Northern Architectural Association, I was urged to 
resume the architectural and sketching tours to the 
Continent, which I conducted regularly for some 25 
years before the war. I demurred at first, being no 
longer a young man, but have given way, and am en- 
deavouring to gather a party to visit Normandy at 
Whitsuntide. 

So far as it can be decided vet, and subject to the 
exigencies of the tidal boat service between Havre and 
Caen, it is intended to leave London at 8.30 p.m. on 
Friday. May 13th, and to proceed to Caen. staying 
there till Thursday, May 19th, and meanwhile making 
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LONDON TREES: Being an Account of the Trees that 
ucceed in London, with a descriptive account of each 
species and notes on their comparative value and culti 
With Guide to where the tinest London tree 
may be seen. By A. D. Webster, Author of Practical 
Forestry. Illustrated. 80, Lond. 1920. [The 
Swarthmore Press, 72 Oxford Street, W.] 


vation, 
lds. 


\ work that very suitably carries on the information 
given in the Vanual of the Timbers of the World, added to 
the Library collection last month. In times when the archi 
tect Is largely responsible for the choice of the trees with 
which it is proposed to form the avenues and line the roads 
of the garden city or garden suburb, advice from an expert 
most fitted to endure the circumstances of 
London life is valuable, and may be found in Mr. Webster's 
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ork. It shows how great is the wealth of our eity in this 
direction, and its 32 illustrations, alone, offer as many 
alternatives to the almost inevitable plane—the easy 
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f the unenterprising planter. 
C. Hi: T. 
UM 1800. ARCHITEKTUR UND HANDWERK IM 
LETZTEN JAHRHUNDERT IHRER TRADI- 
TIONELLEN ENTWICKLUNG. Herausgegeben 
von Paul Mebes, Architekt. Zweite auflage bearbeitet 
Walter Curt Behrendt. 4to. Miinchen. 1918. 
f1 8s. Verlag F. Bruckmann, A.G. 
Che scope of this work is indicated by the sub-title, 
\rchitecture and Handicraft in the last century of thei 
traditional The later stages of the classical! 
tradition passing from the Baroch to the Empire in Ger 


VOr 


1 4 9° 
mal development. 


mal to which Alsace, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and 
parts of Russia are annexed for the purpose—from the 
iddle of the eighteenth century to the middle of the nin 
nth, ai ult irably illustrated by well-selected photo 
graphs in great variety of buildings of all classes in town 
and country, monuments, interiors and furniture. French 


influence and a severe restraint and dignity are the ruling 
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[ERMANN SCHMITZ, 


BERLINER BAUMEISTER, 
VOM AUSGANG DES ACHTZEHNTEN JAHR- 
HUNDERTS. Mit 386 Abbildungen. 4o. Berlin. 
1914. 32s. [Kunstwissenschaft, Berlin. ] 

This work, covering the work of architects practising in 

nd around Berlin in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
enth century, forms an excellent companion to the volume 
oticed above, but is specially concerned with palatial and 
iblic architecture. It is equally well illustrated, and con- 

ins a series of extremely interesting examples. 
W. H. W. 

MAITRES ORNEMANISTES, Dessinateurs, 

Peintres, Architectes, Sculpteurs et Graveurs, 

Francaise, Italienne, Allemande ect des 

Flamande et Hollandaise). Ouvrage renfermant le 

Répertoire Général des Maitres 

Vindication précise des pi ces d’Ornement qui se 

vent dans les collections publiques et part 


Par D. Guilm 


y ] 
2coles 


Pays-Bas 


Ornemanistes ave 
l trou 
ULLeTES ¢ 


France, en Belgique, ete. wd. Public: 


tion enrichie de 180 planches tirées a part et di 
nombreuses gravures dans le texte, donnant enviror 
250 spécimens des principaux maitres et préced 

d'une Introduction par M. le Baron Davillier. Two 


vols. la. 40. Paris. ISS]. £1 15s. [E. Plon et Cie, 10 
Rue Garanciére, Paris. 


It was high time that this indispensable standard work 
hould be in our library. In it will be found all that was 
nown at the date ot publication of the decorative de- 
gners in the widest sense of the term of France, Italy, 

Germany, and the Netherlands, and a catlalogu: j 
their prints and drawings, illustrated (in the 2nd volume 
by reproductions of typical examples of their work. 


W. H. W. 
DE LYANNEE 
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LES CONCOURS D ARCHITECTURE 
SCOLAIRE 1919-1920. (Année. 1& Série. 
Planches | a 34. (Ecole Nationale Supérieure des 
Beaux-Arts). Sm. fol. Paris. 1920. 25s. [Auguste 
Vincent, 4 Rue des Beaux-Arts. ] 

This portfolio contains 236 plates of the work of students 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. In the large range of sub- 
jects dealt with the memorial in all its varied forms is the 
predominant feature. The draughtsmanship is of the high 
order that the Beaux-Arts has made familiar to every one. 
\ valuable book of reference to all students of modern 
wehitectural problems. i. A. i. 
ARCH. PROF. DARIO CARBONE COSTRUZIONI 

EK PROGETTI. With a Preface by F. M. Martini. 
Portfolio. 100 plates. Milan [n.d.] £2 8s. [Bestetti E. 
Tumminelli, Milano. } 


Onzieme 


One hundred plates, recording the life-work of a con- 
temporary Italian architect of great vigour. 
Genoa have been the fields of his operations, the merits of 
which are in inverse ratio to their exuberance. Certain 
palaces in the Via della Pace and Via Ettore Vernazza at 
(ienoa are in the fine Italian tradition of massive restraint. 
relieved by bold and lively ornament sparingly applied at 
alient points. That the Bourse in the same city makes : 
less intimate appeal may be gathered from the remark of 
Signor Martini, in his introduction, that it ** may claim to 
echo the wildest expressions of the lust for gold,” and those 
who like that sort of thing must like this one very much. 
Rome has exercised its sobering influence, and Prof. Car- 
bone’s work there is dignified and rational. The 
shows clearly how much vitality there is in the Italy of 


to-day. H. M. F. 


Rome and 


book 
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LES VIEUX HOTELS DE PARIS: LE FAUBOURG 
SAINT-GERMAIN. Tome IV. Décorations Extéri- 
eures et Intérieures. Notices Historiques et Desc rip- 
tives pal d. Vacquier 12 Seric 10) plan hes. fo 
Paris. 192). £1 7s. [F. Contet, 9 Rue de Bagneux. 
Forty plates, with short descriptive text and plans, ot 
seven hotels on the left bank, the 
is the Hotel de Salm, the 
Honour. 


phot graphic 


most important of which 
Palace of the Le 
views are 
delicacy 


showing minute details of ornament 


how ic I 
Exterior and 


views are of great 


g A, 


and erispness, 


interior given. 


tion and furnishing. 


und should be valuable to students of the French work of 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuri Th 
harmony between the structure of these houses and thei 


furnishing is noticeably more complete than ir 


work of the same, perh ups of any, date. 


SPECIFICATIONS, with which is incorporated Municip 


Engineers’ Specification. for Architects, Surveyors, 
Engineers, and for all interested in Building. Edited 
by Frederick Chatterton, F.R.I.B.A. No. 23. 1921. 
Io. Lond. 10s. 6d. [Technical Journals, Ltd. 
Che following books were referred to the Science Stand- 
¢ ( ommuiuttee a id have peeh purch ised, on their recon 


mendation :— 

THE STABILITY OF 
plat s and 58 diagrams. 
A.M. Inst.C.E. (The 
Handbooks, Vol. 20.) 
[Scott, Greenwood and Son. 

THE ELEMENTS OF GRAPHIC STATICS: A Text- 
Book for Engineers and Architects ; 
worked examples and 163 illustrations. By Ernest H. 
Sprague, A.M.Inst.C.E. (The Broadway Series of En- 
gineering Handbooks, Vol. 26.) 80. Lond. 1917. 

ott, Greenwood and Son. ] 

THE STRENGTH OF STRUCTURAL ELEMENTS: A 
Text-Book for Students, Engineers and Architects ; 
with Examples, 5 plates, and 112 illustrations. By 


ARCHES. With 5 
By Ernest H. 
Broadway Series of Engineering 
So. Lond. 1916. 5s. net. 


sprague 


Sm. 
with 


Students, 


sm. 





Ernest H. Sprague, A.M.Inst.C.E. (The Broadway 
Series of Engineering Handbooks, Vol. 27.) Sm. 8o. 


Lond. 1917. 5s. net. [Scott, Greenwood and Son. 


LIME. 

tendered to Housing, the 
Health, for the subjoined 
Lime, which 
*H. O. W.” ina recent issue. 


During the present shortage of Portland cement the 





\cknowledgments are 
organ of the Ministry of 
interesting and informative article on 
appeared over the initials 
ust 
of lime will become quite common again, even in London. 
There is no great hardship in this situation; it must bé 
Portland cement 


has, 


is only about half-a- 
in th 


not been unreas 


remembered that 
old. Portland cement 
heap and so convenient that it has mabl 
to use It indiscriml ately lime. 


Its use, however, has tended rather to discourage true archi- 


entur,s past, b en so 


, almost to the exclusion of 
tecture ; Portl ind cement, like charity, covers a multitude 
of sins. Perhaps it will clear the ground, if the abrupt 
ment is made at once that everything in normal archi- 


stati 
tecture, and nearly everything in civil engineering, can be 
done without the use of Portland cement. 

One immediate consequence of the increased use of 
lime will be a shortage also of this material. Many ot 
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the old lime-kilns have been closed down 
that labour difficulties will delay 
others. In these circumstances it is wel 
that lime-burning, from chalk o 
is no secret or complicated process ; wherevel! 
limestone and fuel good lime can be burnt after 

This statement 


to remembe1 
soft. 
there Is 


} 
limeston 
1m 


hard ol 


iftew pre 


upplies even where 


liminary experiments. 





the limestone is a magnesium limest But dealing with 
the more ordinary case of ordinary limest , good lime 
can be burnt with such a roug] g nt as screened 
cinders from railway ash-pits, xed with broken lime 
stone, placed and burnt in saucer-shaped depressions made 
in the ground. The process of lime-burning is such that 
it is almost impossible to make bad lime ; no matter what 
errors are made, slaking to a tou nd reening will 
neutralise them. Unburnt residue does not slake und 
overburning with improvised arrangements is impossible. 
Where it is possible to get together a few of the old lime 
burners it is not only unnecessary, but useless, to try expe 
rimental kilns ; but, in the absence of such men, a kiln of 
the construction detailed below should give satisfactory 
results. It is one of a type (non-continuous) used in India. 
The coal used in this one was not good (containing 


with better coal the lavers of 


Teet 


about 25 per cent. of ash): 
fuel could be thinner. ‘The 
3 inches high above ground level, and 2 feet 1 inch thick : 


] | 
Kiln Is circulal 


walls 7 


all bricks laid in mud mortar; the internal diameter of 
the kiln is 12 feet 6 inches; the inside is plastered with 
mud l inch thick. In this case the foundations were taken 
only 12 inches below ground level: this depth would 
necessarily vary with the situation and For loading 


1] This is closed 
ill fuel doors, 
vertical 


The kiln is loaded as 


a doorway is left temporarily in the wa 
upwards as the building proceeds. Two s1 
12 inches by 12 inches, are left in the 
slit, 8 feet 3 inches by 8 
follows : 


walls, and one 


nches 


Ist course 2 layers of firewood, 

2nd os 4 inches of coal, 

ord 12 inches of limestone (or chalk) blocks 
4th t inches of coal, 

oth 12 inches of broken limestone 

6th 3 inches of coal, 

7th a 9 inches of small broken limestone, 
Sth 3 inches of coal, 

9th 9 inches of small broken limestone, 


and so on to the top. Over all there is a 2-inch course of 
earth and rubbish. The top is then plastered with mud 


The time taken te use the kiln is :—two days loading, eight 


days burning, five days cooling, two days unloading. The 
total charge is about 650 cubic feet of stone and 20€ cubic 
feet of coal. The outturn would be about 650 cubic feet 
of unslaked lime; this would slake down to about 1.200 


and 106 cubic feet of unburnt 


outturn of slaked lime would, 


cubic feet of slaked Jime, 
The 


of course, vary in weight and volume 


residue and rubbish. 
with the limestone : 
aked lime varying 


the ratio in volume of quick lime tc 
within wide limits. 

Without going into chemical details, it 
shortly that lime can be efficiently used 
two first, with a 


mixing being ordinarily thorough: s 


may be stated 
one Or other of 
sand, the 
ond, and better, 
ith broken bricks, 


1 } 
good, lean, Coarse 


Ways = 
steam-ground in an edge-runner mill w 
cinders), 
material instead of sand. 


ashes (not ground slag. or other puzzolani 


The setting of the first mav be 


called atmospheric ; the setting of the yd depends on 


an intimate mixture of lime and silica: quite remarkable 
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d it is possible 


the full working of the 
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results are obtained by it. Clean sand may be add 
towards the end of the grinding. 

In either method it is most important that the lime 
first thoroughly slaked with water; and, to avoid 
this should be done as soon after burning 

Lime can be slaked to a Jour, screened a 
stored in barrels or sacks; or it ean be slaked to a put 
and stored wet. Kept in pits, with an extra inch of wat 
as a protection, it wiil keep well for mont] 
improving all the time. 

The manufacture of hydraulic limes is more difficul 
more especially as some limestones are so rich in clay th 
the resulting lime will not slake at all, in the ordina 
it being necessary to grind the burnt stone 


slaking, 
possil le. 


on 


top 


sense, 


renerally to treat it almost as a cement. 


A «ood hydraulic-lime, such as the well-known ‘* BI 
Lias,” is quite comparable with Portland cement, especia 
if a puzzolanic material is used instead of sand, or wit 


sand, in the mortar. 

* Communications from members and others inte 
ested in this subject are invited in the JOURNAL 
information, for instance, as to the making or burnit 


Ep. 





of lime in our countrv districts. 








POSSIBILITIES IN BRICKWORK. 
By Naruantet Luoyp, O.B.E. 
Synopsis of a Paper read before the Northern Architectural 
Association, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 22nd February 1921. 

Brick has been detined as 
made from the silicates of alumina and hardened by heat, 
but in plain English Brick is burned clay. There are thre: 
ways of burning: In the sun, in kilns, and in built up 
masses by fuel mixed with the clay of which the bricks ar 
formed. The last method is largely used in this country, 
und little, if at all,on the Continent. The Egyptians mad 
their bricks of clay mixed with straw and baked in the sun. 
This answered in Egypt and countries where there was 
little or no rain. In the second century Agis, besieging 
Mantinea, turned the course of the river against the walls of 
that town and dissolved them ** because they were made of 
crude brick,’ which, as the ancient historian says, ** truly 
is safer against the shock of military engines than eithe1 
burnt brick or stone, for these get broken.”” We may 
gather from this what progress the science of fortification 


a factitious building stom 


had made so long as 1800 years ago. 

The earliest mention we have of bricks is in Genesis xi 
3, say upwards of 4,000 years ago, when the Tower of Babel 
was projected, and we read—‘*Let us make bricks and burn 
them thoroughly. And they had bricks for stone, slime 
had they for mortar.” Slime was bitumen. In2 Samuel. 
xu, Sl, we read * David made the children of Ammon to 
pass through the brick-kiln.” That would be 3,000 years 
ago. 

2oman bricks were long and thin, were made in the same 
way as and resembled our paving tiles- In the South wall 
of the chancel of St. Martin’s Church, Canterbury, I have 
measured a number of these Roman tile-bricks up to 22 
inches in length, varying in thickness from 1 inch to 1} inch 
und, laid with very thick joints, four courses rising 143 
inches, 

Most Italian buildings are built of brick (the Florentin« 
brick measures about 12 inches by 6 inches by 13 inches) 
overlaid with marble + inch to Linch thick. In Northern 
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Italy terra cotta ornaments are used architecturally, but 
hese are not to be confused with bricks. 

The Romans introduced their method of brickmaking 
ito this country, but, after they left, the art appears to 
ave died out and we do not find bricks again until mediz- 
al times. The earliest of these are stated to be those at 
ittle Wenham Hall, of the thirteenth century. During 
he fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries brick- 
iaking in this country was popularised and influenced by 
efugees from the Low Countries and France, who settled 

re and not only re-introduced the art, but made a strong 
ipression upon local architecture. The Low Countries 
re the home of modern brickwork and you will recognize 
heir influence in many of the slides I shall show you. 

I cannot now enter into the complexities of sizes of 
bricks, which have varied from Egyptian bricks measuring 
16} inches by 8} inches by 5} inches, equal to a cube of 771 
inches, to tinyDutch bricks measuring 5 inches by 2} inches 
ly 14 inches, or equal to a cube of 16 inches. Say relative 
proportions of 48 to 1. 

Now my object in coming here to-night is to show you a 
number of ways in which one may use bricks, and I propose 
to commence with examples of simple projections, and to 
pass from them gradually to more elaborate treatment in 
mouldings and ornament. I hesitate to use the word orna- 
ment because it is a discredited word. In almost any town 
me sees buildings exhibiting the misuse of ornament. 
Nome years ago, large quantities of moulded brick and 
terra cotta were produced by manufacturers and stocked 
by builders’ merchants for incorporation by builders as 
strings, copings, cornices, finials and panels. I believe the 
free use of this rubbish had the effect of prejudicing the use 
of the right kind of brickwork, so that it went out of 
fashion. I should rejoice to see a revival of the right use 
of brick mouldings, &c. 

May I suggest the importance of avoiding excessive pro- 
jections, of using mouldings as sparingly as if stone were 
the medium, and the exercise of great caution in employing 
ornamental details. I hesitate to say which of these three 
matters is the most important, but, perhaps, too great or 
insufficient projections arethecommonest stumbling- block. 
In ordinary three-storey buildings one finds examples 
where it isright to provide 4 inch projections to pilasters, 
but many more need only 2inches. Raised panels may 
be raised 2 inches, but more frequently one: drifting to 
blocks at quoins seldom more than | inch, apron pieces 
| inch or less, but all depending upon the scale of the build- 
ing. 14 inch projection each course in corbelling is about 
the limit, and often much less will be necessary, as I pointed 
out when speaking of the sailing courses of chimney caps. 

The 50 slides illustrating this lecture include examples of 
simple and moulded projections, bonds, copings, pediments, 

arious stages of brick-cutting, cornices, doorways, com- 
plete orders in brick, steps, chimneys, plaster on brick 
mouldings, gauged work, rubbed work, windows, fire- 
places, tracery, and brick carving. By means of these | 
have endeavoured to show some of the ways—the many 
ways—in which brick can be used. Of colour, I cannot 
vive examples, but may remind you what a wealth of 
ariety is available. You may recollect that last year I 
poke of the importance of choosing bricks having texture, 
ind suggested that, as bricklayers are in the habit of laying 
he smoothest side of each brick outwards, they might 
s easily expose that having the best texture. There 
vould be no more delay in doing one rather than the other. 
\t the present time, when bricklayers are limiting their 
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output to some 350 bricks daily . it is found here and there 
that concrete blocks (made and handled largely by un- 
skilled labour) have slight ly reduced building costs. Brick- 
layers might easily lay four times the number of bricks 
they now lay daily, when brick would once more be found 
the cheapest of all building materials, and we should hear 
no more of concrete blocks. 

I maintain, not merely that there is no building material 
that can compete with brick, but that there isnone that can 
approach it. Its components are obtainable everywhere ; 
it is warm; it is light; it has texture; it has a greater 
variety of colour than any other material; it weathers for 
centuries, improving meantime; it can be moulded, rub- 
bed, cut and carved ; finally it responds to and rewards a 
thousandfold the care and forethought of the user, 7/ he be 
sufficiently an artist to appreciate its wonderful qualities. 

The President, Mr. C. 8. Errincron, in calling upon Mr. 
W. T. Jones, F.S.A., Durham, to propose a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Lloyd, referred to the fact that the popular local 
view of brick was that it was a cheap material and was onlv 
to be used when stone could not be afforded. He referred 
to the desirability of enlightening public opinion on this, 
and spoke of the beautiful effects which can be got from 
properly selected brickwork. He thought local bricks 
were of a bad quality from the artistic point of view and 
that they were too thick, being often about 31 inches. 
The R.I.B.A. standard of bricks should be adhered to. 

Mr. JoNEs, in moving the vote of thanks to Mr. Lloyd, 
agreed that local bricks were bad. He thought they wer 
too hard and too brittle to cut, and had found by experi- 
ence that they would not stand frost well, particularly on 
gable copings. He thought it was undesirable to import 
bricks from other districts as they did not harmonize with 
the colour of the locality. j 

Mr. G. T. Brown seconded the vote of thanks, and spoke 
of the good work which Mr. Lloyd was doing in drawing 
the attention of architects and the publie generally to the 
small points in such things as brickwork and design, as in 
the last lecture, which made all the difference between satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory artistic results. He also em- 
phasized the advantages that are to be obtained from the 
combined use of tiles with brickwork to provide the fillets 
necessary in arranging simple mouldings. 

In reply, Mr. Lloyd thanked the Association for thei 
kind acceptance of his Paper and regretted that the term 
* Bricks and Mortar” had almost become an expression of 
contempt. He referred to the very great importance of 
little things which in the aggregate made big things, and the 
fact that it was how materia!s were used that should be 
regarded as much more important than what materials were 
ivailable. 








Preserving an English Village. 

Speaking on * The Future of the National Trust © at 
University College last week, Mr. S. H. Hamer, the Secre 
tary, said a suggestion had been made that the National 
Trust should become the owner of a typical old English 
village, and preserve it so that future generations might 
see the charm of Engtish rural life as it had existed fo: 
centuries Another useful thing would be the publication 
of a series of small books dealing with the properties undet 
the Trust’s care, viewed from their various aspects— wsthe 
tic, historical and scientific. A further development might 
be the preparation of a schedule of all places worthy 
preservation 








Books Received. 


Housing Problems in America: Proceedings of the sth National Conte 
ence of Housing, Bridgeport, December, 1920. so. New York 
National Housing Association, 105 East 22nd street 
Victoria and Albert Museum : 
the year 1918. Tllustrated. Sim. 40 
inder the authority of His Majesty's 





1920. 3s. 6d. net Published 
Stationery Office 
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CHRONICLE. 
The Royal Gold Medal 1921. 
At the Special General Meeting of the 28th February 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., was « acclamation 
Royal Gold Medallist for the current year 


lected 


Hon. Corresponding Members 
At the election of Members last Monday 
dent, in moving the election of M. Albert Louvet as 
Hon. Corresponding Member, announced that the 


the Presi 


l 


Council had decided that from henceforth the existing 
number of Hon. Corresponding Members should not be 
exceeded, except in the case of the United States, 
where the number would be increased from ten to 


twelve, and Belgium, where it would be increased from 
three to four. 
only be made in ordet T¢ 


death. 


Otherwise elections to this class would 


iTISINg fro Ll 


t 


Proposed Changes in the Charter and By-laws. 
As will be seen from the Minutes of the 
Meeting held last Monday the 
ward for the alteration of the 
Hon. Associates, the curtailment of th 
ing for Retired Fellowship, and the er 
professional class to be called ** Subscribers,” 
the assent of the General Body The President in 
moving the Resolution said that in view ot the proba 
bilitv of much more extensi 
ter and By laws which might result from th 
of the Unification Committee now sitting, the Institute 
would not be involved in any separate expenditure for 
If carried thi ould be taken 
Institute and would be 
porated with other alterations to | 
stitution later on. 


Business 
proposals brought for- 
By-laws respecting 
the period qualify 
tion of a non- 


recely ed 


1 
ve alteratiol 


s to the Char- 
labours 


the present proposals. 
as the opinion ot the 


incor 


in the con 


The new class of ** Subscribers sb liscussed at 
the Meeting 

Mr. D. B. Niven [ F.] thought tion too | 
und moved as an amendment that t ibs ptio 
be Two Guineas He reealled that sor t ears ag 
the Institute had a class of membe 1 Contributing 
Visitors who paid Two Guit This class 
became merged into the Hon \s 1). nd hence 
arose the anomaly of the hor mer paving 
subscription. 

Mr. H. A. WeEtcuH [A d t] ly 
asked why the new class shou | t ndicate 
their connection with the Institut a Se a ae 
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[Institute and to Architecture would be greater if their a 
ciation with the Institute could be signified in some way 
Che PRESIDENT said he thought it would be a dange 
thing to allow any authorised affix which would give 
ssion that were members of the 
stitute in the ordinary sense, It was difticult enough 
ready to separate the lay from the professional membe1 
Mr. SypNEY Perks, F.S.A. [F.], said that the p 
raised by Mr. Niven had been considered by the Fina 
Committee. Naturally, they wanted to get as much mo 
But they thought they would get more mor 
by making the subscription one guinea, as they would 


impre ‘Subscribers ”’ 


as p ssible, 


probably three times the number of subscribers. Their id 
was also to spread the influence of the Institute. Th« 
people would be entirely non-professional. They woul 
free to come to the lectures and to use the Library. La 
would be eligible ; and they hoped te get a large numb« 
people—Members of Parliament and othe: 
suld have the interests of the Institute at heart. Si 
scribers ought to be regarded as non-professional and n 
, their connection with the Institute carrying 
label at all. He thought they would do better to make 
subscription a guinea. 

The PRESIDENT agreed with Mr. Perks. It would be bett 
he said, to have two members at a guinea each than o 
The lower the subscription t! 
more likely was this class of membership to be taken up. 
man might not mind paying one guinea, but would thi: 
two guineas too much. He deprecated the use of any 
thorized affix ; it must be purely a lay membership. 

Mr. Sertimus Warwick [F.] hoped that care would bh: 
taken not to cheapen these admissions. They did not want 
too many in under this head. 

The PRESIDENT, answering Mr. W. E. VERNON Crom1 
TON | F.), said that ‘ would have to come uj 
for election. Machinery would be devised for the purpos¢ 
and he thought that the names should be published in th: 
JOURNAL. 

Mr. Niven’s amendment having been put to the meeting 
and lost, the original motion was then put and carried ne) 


influential 
who w 


associate 


member at two guineas. 


Subscribers ”’ 


Mr. Jay Hambidge on Dynamic Symmetry in Ancient 
Architecture. 

Mr. Jay Hambidge’s lecture, ** Further Evidence for 
Dynamic Symmetry in Ancient Architecture,” deli 
vered at the Joint Meeting of the Royal Institute and 
the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies in 
the rooms of the Institute on the Ist March, attracted 
a good attendance of members of both Bodies. Si 
Charles Walston, Litt.D., Vice-President of the Hel 
lenic Society, presided, and was supported by Mr. Jol 
Penoyre, C.B.E., for the Hellenic Society, and M1 
George Hubbard, F.S.A., for the Institute. The Paper, 
with illustrations anda report of the discussion, will ap- 
pear later in the JouRNAL. Meanwhile Mr. Hambidge 
has kindly contributed the following notes of his Je 
tur 

With the Greeks of the Classic period it was custon 
ary to study arithmetic with the aid of simple geome 
Plato, in the Theaitetos, supplies 
lesson in this method of study wherein root rectangle 
are used See Schools of Hellas, by Kenneth J. Free 

159-160. use this method of aritl 
study, and the same diagrams, the result is 


trical diagrams. 


man, pp If we 


metical 


dynamic symmetry as the writer has worked it out 
from the best examples of ancient Greek architectur 
and general craftsmanship, such as that supplied bh 
surviving objects in bronze and pottery. 


























DYNAMIC SYMMETRY IN ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE 


During the past year some of the most important of 
the Classic buildings in Greece have been remeasured 
ind examined in detail for the purpose of determining 
precisely the methods used by the ancient master 

uilders in fixing their proportions, or, as they termed 

t,svmmetry. These buildings include the Parthenon 
it Athens, the temple of Apollo Epikurios at Bassae in 
Phigaleia (both by the Periclean architect Iktinos), the 
Zeus temple at Olympia, the temple at Sunion and the 

smple of Athena Aphaia at Aegina. It is the writer's 
velief that the results of this labour show conclusively 
that we have recovered the Classic Greek method of fix- 
ing building proportions. 

An interesting situation is revealed by a comparison 
of the two buildings designed by Iktinos, the Parthe- 
non at Athens and that of Apollo at Bassae. The sym- 
metry of the Parthenon is characteristic of the build- 
ing ; itis subtle, refined and modified in many ways by 
the introduction of curvature. The building at Bassae 
is Without curvature except that of the circular co- 
lumns and their capitals. The Parthenon column has 
an extremely delicate entasis, while that at Bassae is 
perfectly straight. Of all examples of Greek design so 
far found to conform to dynamic symmetry that fur- 
nished by the Bassae temple is the simplest. 

As was explained in lectures of last year, the highest 
type of symmetry is furnished by areas which are fixed 
hy a diagonal to two square in relation to a side of one 
of the units. 

If a side of one square equals 1, two sides equal 2. 

And a diagonal of the two units equals 2-23606 plus, 
or root 5. 

The mystery of Classic Greek proportion will, there- 
fore, be found in an area the end of which is 1, and the 
side -23606 plus, or 1 by 2-3606. 

[ktinos seems to have thoroughly understood this, 
as the nave, the column centering and the placing of 
the statue of Athena are arranged in strict accord with 
the proportions inherent in this peculiar figure. The 
proportions of the Parthenon unfold from the centre 
of the statue of the goddess like those of a flower. 

The proportions of the Bassae temple are another 
evolution of this basic form of -236. 

The overall plan at Bassae is 2-236 plus -236 or 2-472, 
i.e., four whirling square rectangles or -618 multiplied 
by :: 

The stylobate proportion is 2-618 or 1-618 plus 1. 

The naos proportion is 3-236 or 1-618 multiplied by 2. 

The cella proportion is 2-472 or a similar figure to 
the whole. 

If we divide the length of the temple by 2°36 we 
obtain the length of the cella. If we divide the 
width of the temple by 2-36 we obtain the width of the 
cella, 

The Zeus temple at Olympia and the temples at 
Aegina and Sunion show variations of the same basic 
ideas of proportion found in the Parthenon and the 
temple at Bassae. It should be remembered that the 
proportions of all details in these buildings conform 
strictly to their general proportions. 
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Mr. P. W. Huspparp, M.A.Cantab. [4.] (son of Mr. 
George Hubbard, F.S.A. | F.]), who made an interest- 
ing contribution to the discussion on Mr. Hambidge’s 
Paper, probably expresses in the following notes the 
feeling of most of those who were present at the 
lecture : 

Since Mr. Hambidge read his Paper before the 
R.1.B.A. in 1920 considerable diversity of opinion has 
been expressed, so his visit last Tuesday was especially 
welcome to those who desired further evidence of his 
theory before obtaining any measure of conviction on 
such a complex subject as symmetry in Classic Greek 
design. 

If Mr. Hambidge’s views failed to convince his 
audience, he may rest assured that the fault lay with 
his hearers, who, perhaps, failed to grasp the true mean- 
ing and application of the somewhat prolonged string 
of figures with which they were confronted. 

There can, however, be no two opinions about the 
very comprehensive investigations, penetrating to the 
smallest details, which Mr. Hambidge has contributed 
to our sparse knowledge of the changes which came 
over Greek design about the fifth century B.c. 

By his careful study and accurate measurements of 
numerous works of the highest artistic value he has 
done much to promote the understanding of that 
which was previously inexplicable. 

During the discussion which took place subsequent 
to the lecture we obtained an insight into Mr. Ham- 
bidge’s methods of ascertaining the symmetry of 
Greek vases. At the same time he discoursed freely 
and with evident knowledge on such obscure subjects 
as the mathematical thought, not only of the Greeks, 
but also of the Egyptians and Hindoos. We cannot but 
feel that the last word has not been spoken, and we 
trust that a lucid exposition of Mr. Hambidge’s 
theories in book form may soon add to our literature 
of architectural history. P. W. Hupparp [4.]. 


Major Warren’s Paper on Mesopotamia. 

Record has to be made of the meeting held on the 
2nd inst. for the Paper by Major Warren| F. | describing 
his recent tour in Mesopotamia as Principal Architect 
for that country under the Imperial War Graves Com 
mission. The meeting, which was very fully attended, 
was presided over by Mr. Walter Cave, Vice-President. 
The Paper will appear in the JouRNAL in due course 
but, unhappily, with onlya very few of the remarkable 
series of illustrations shown by Major Warren at the 
meeting. His narrative, which was delivered without 
reference to his MS., was accompanied by a rapid suc- 
cession of slides, bringing before the audience a vast 
number of the buildings and places he had jotted down 
as noteworthy in the course of his journeys. These il- 
lustrations were supplemented by a numerous collec- 
tion of water-colour drawings made by Mr. Lionel 
Muirhead during a long residence in Mesopotamia, 
which were kindly lent for the occasion and were hung 
round the room. Mr. Muirhead’s drawings supplied the 
colour and the atmosphere that the photographs lacked 
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but which are essential to a right appreciation of 
the places and objects depicted, and later in the even- 
ing the gifted artist himself made 
explaining the drawings and relating incidents con- 
nected with them. 

A further interesting feature of the met 
description of the construction of the Hindié Barrage 
and the works of irrigation in Mesopotamia by Mr. 
R. I. Money, C.E., who was concerned inthe work. The 
Barrage, which is about a day's journey to the south of 
Baghdad, was just completed when Turkey entered the 
war, and orders for its destruction were immediately 
issued by the Turkish authorities. The Arabs. 
ever, realising what irrigation meant to the arid, bar- 
ren country, resisted with all the force they could mus- 
ter, and the works were saved Mr. Money stated 
that, thanks to the Hindié Barrage, the Mesopotamia 
army was fed by the country itself at time 
our food-ships were being sunk by the Gern 
marines. 

It was well after half-past ten befor 
ings closed with a vote of thanks to Major Warren and 
Scott-Mon 
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his collaborators. proposed by Sir G. K 
crieff, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., and Sir W 
R.A. [Hon. A.1. 

Major Warren, who, it may nentioned, is a 
brother of Sir Herbert Warren, late Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, had an unusually varied ex 
perience during the war He ind 
manded the great Military Hospital at Corfu, which 
did so much to rehabilitate the Serbian Army after its 
terrible retreat across the mountains of \lbania to the 
Adriatic. He is an Honorary Major in the Royal Ser- 
bian Army and received from the King of Serbia the 
Order of Saint Sava, and the Serbian Red Cross. Ina 
Paper read before the Institute in June 1919, pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL in the following November, 
Major Warren gives an account of his war experiences 
in France and the Balkans 
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British School at Rome: The Faculty of Architecture. 


At the meeting of the Royal Commission for the Ex- 
hibition of 1851, which was held at the offices in Low- 
ther Gardens, Exhibition Road, the Prince of Wales 
was installed as President of the Commission in succes- 
sion to Prince Arthur of Connaught. The 
held by the King and King Edward when Prince of 
Wales and bv the Prince Consort. One of the most 
important undertakings of the Roval Commission is 
the British Schoo] at and the services it has 
rendered to contemporary The 
Prince of Wales presided later at the meeting of the 
Council of the School, when the Executive Committee 
was elected as follows :—Lord Esher (Chairman). Lord 
Plymouth. Lord Harcourt, Sir Rennell Rodd, Sir 
Frederic Kenyon, Mr. George Clausen, Mr. J 
gent, Sir Thomas Brock, Sir George Frampton, Sir As- 
ton Webb. Sir R. Blomfield, Sir Frank Short, Mr. D. Y. 
Reid, Mr. Arthur Smith, Mr 


othce was 
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art are well known. 
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Cameron, Professor J. 5. 
John Penovre. 
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On the Faculty ot Architecture were elected Sir Regi 
nald Blomfield, R.A., Litt.D. [F.], Sir John Burnet 
R.S.A., LL.D. [F.], Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw [-1. 
Rome Scholar in Architecture, Mr. W. Curtis Gret 
|F.], Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. [F.], Mr. Ernest New 
ton, C.B.E., R.A. [F.], Professor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E. 
[| F.], Mr. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A. [F.], Mr. John W. Simp 
son, President R.J.B.A..and Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O 
O.B.,. PRA. [F'.]. 

Elections were also made to the Faculty of Arch 
eeology, History and Letters : the Faculty of Painting 
the Faculty of Sculpture, and the Faculty of Engraving 

Death of M. de Lasteyrie [//on.Corr.M.). 

Members will regret to hear of the death on the 2 
January of M. le Comte Robert de Lasteyrie, Membr 
de l’ Institutde France, and an Honorary Correspondin: 
MemberR.1.B.A. M.de Lasteyriesucceeded Quichera 
in 1882 as Professeur darchéologie du movyen-age 
l’Keole des Chartes, and he held this position until hi 
resignation in 1911, when he became Professeur hono 
raire. His most important work, L’architecture rel: 
qieuse en France a lépoque romane, Was publish ad 
1912. 

Office of Works: Building without Contract. 

A letter signed * Caution in The Times of the 2nd 
inst. says : 

The Estimates published on February 21st provide a sun 
of £549,000 for the Office of Works, including £63.000 i: 
respect of additional staff, for the building of houses. fo: 
local authorities. Such a figure as this in connection with 
housing may not appear to call for much comment, but as a 
matter of fact it is merely the index to an enormous sum of 
money that is proposed to be spent without either building 
contracts or definite estimates. The method of building to 
be adopted is that of the direct employment of labour by 
the Office of Works ; the only estimate offered is the sami 
in all cases—an A house will cost about £850, a B house 
about £950, and a C house about £1,050. These are the 
prices that the Ministry of Health regards as its standard 
prices for the various types, and it is a rare thing for them 
to be justified by the actual result. In the case of work 
carried out by direct labour the possibility is a remote one : 
so much so, that the Ministry steadily sets its face against 
this method in all cases where the Office of Works is not 
operating, and states emphatically that if adopted it must 
be subject to a definite limit of cost represented by the 
lowest builder's tender obtainable, /ess the builder's profit. 
The Ministry is afraid of it as a costly and unsatisfactor) 
way of building. The Office of Works is proceeding to 
spend many millions in this way, and the taxpayer has to 
meet the bill, whatever it may be. 

If it were impossible to secure contracts for house-build 
ing there might be some reason for the direct employment 
of labour, but builders are now quite willing to give detinit: 
tenders. Further, the Office of Works is proposing to set 
up a Works Department in order to be independent of co 
tractors, again at the cost of the taxpayer, and anyone who 
remembers the history of the L.C.C. Works Department 
will understand the need for resisting this new opportunit, 
for wasteful expenditure. The simple fact of the matter i 
that the Office of Works increased its staff from 655 in 1913 
to 1,543 in 1920. and is hunting about in all directions for 
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uployment in order to keep this staff at work ; the Hyde 
‘ark Corner Memorial, the effort to secure the maintenance 
f all buildings and property, Sir Alfred 
\lond’s explorations in Palestine, are all evidences of the 
yepartment’s eagerness to justify the retention of a war- 
ie staff that ought properly to be reduced at once to a 
wace-time footing. The sooner this is done, the sooner 
ill benefit accrue to the taxpayer. 
In the housing schemes the local authorities are to be 
lowed no control of the arrangements and no supervision 
t the accounts. The procedure is unbusinesslike, and full 
langer to the public purse. 





ecclesiastical 


Building Research. 


In submitting to the House of Commons last week a 

ipplementary estimate of £485,000 for the Office of Works, 
sir Alfred Mond (First Commissioner of Works) said one 
tem related to a small building fitted up for technical 
research work of a very interesting and important charac- 
ter in respect of building materials, a matter as to which 
nuch more information was required. He was afraid some 
of the houses now being put up would fall to pieces, and 
that could have been obviated if more research work with 
regard to materials had been carried out before. In the 
ensuing discussion, Sir D. Maclean said he objected to 
spending public money on research into the quality of 
cement, bricks, and other building materials—what the 
country wanted was ordinary, reasonable, habitable houses, 
and the information already in existence was sufticient for 
that purpose. In reply to a question, Sir Alfred Mond said 
he was not aware that a staff at the Ministry of Health was 
engaged on similar work. The amount asked for was 
small, and the money would not be spent uselessly. Sir 
rederick Banbury said he understood Sir Alfred Mond to 
say that without further research houses might fall to 
pieces—he did not know whether houses built by the 
Ottice of Works or the Ministry of Health were referred to, 
hut in the past houses had been built which lasted not only 
for ten years but for centuries. In reply to a question as 
to whether separate research departments in the Office of 
Works and in the Ministry of Health were necessary, Sir 
Alfred Mond said the Oftice of Works research department 
was principally concerned with testing materials bought 
and concrete, and the Ministry of Health research depart - 
ment could not possibly do its work in conjunction with 
the Oftice of Works. The vote was carried by a majority 
of ten. 


The American Institute and Professional Problems. 


In the Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the Lowa 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, October, 1920, 
appears an interesting contribution from Mr. Charles A. 
Dieman, consisting of his report of the preceding Annual 
Convention of the American Institute at Washington, 
which he attended as the Iowa delegate. The subjects 
discussed at the Convention embraced such matters as 
the education of the public in the fine arts, architecture 
in particular; the training of those who aspire to become 
architects ; registration ; the relation of the architect to the 
draughtsman ; co-operation between the architectural 
profession and the building trades, etc.—rauch the same 
vroblems, it will be seen, as those which confront the 
profession in this country. Mr. Dieman says :— 


| have always contended that education has a great 
hearing on the attainments of our profession, but I had 
not realised the heights it might reach and the breadths it 
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might touch. This topic was ably divided by the com- 
mittee in charge into three sub-headings—Public Apprecia- 
tion of the Arts, General Education, and Architectural 
Education. 

Mr. George C. Nimmons, of Chicago, handled the first 
heading, Public Appreciation of the Arts. He laid stress 
on the fact that education along the line of arts, especially 
our own, is lacking in schools other than architectural 
colleges—that our leading institutions turn out students 
without information on the subject, with a result of lack 
of appreciation. The question of establishing a real 
branch of study in this subject has been recently dis- 
cussed at a convention composed of 240 of our leading 
colleges. The suggestion was well received and it aroused 
enthusiasm, but it followed that the institution of a new 
branch would mean endowments, qualified instructors, 
and added expense. The final decision of the Institute 
Committee was on the preparation of a book serving as 
a text book, but written in such manner that it would 
be interesting to the public in general. There being 
no such book in existence, necessary steps were taken 
for the writing of one dealing with, and entitled, The 
Significance of the Fine Arts, and their relation to human 
life—giving a brief account of the principal periods of 
architectural history, presented so as to connect them with 
the political, social, and religious life of the people; pre- 
senting modern architecture with its new methods, its 
theories and problems of design and methods ; the customs 
of the practice of the art, with a chapter on industrial art : 
also dealing with the fine arts of Paintjng, Sculpture, and 
Music. The aim of the book, as set forth by the Com- 
mittee, is first, the advantages gained by a study sufiicient 
to appreciate the fine arts; second, the practical useful- 
ness of the understanding of the fine arts as applied to the 
individual in every-day life; third, the satisfaction and 
interesting experiences added to the life of those who have 
sufficient understanding of the fine arts to appreciate 
them. Beginning with the simple study of the book, it 
might lead to lectures, illustrations by field work, draw- 
ings, etc., to develop the knowledge of the arts. It was 
suggested that the local chapters could aid the movement 
to a great extent by creating a committee on education, 
such committee to get in touch with the Institute Com- 
mittee. 

The Institute should know more about the general 
principles, methods, and standards of education all ove 
the country before it could hope to create much of an 
impression on the general education. An effort should 
be made to introduce instruction in fine arts as early as 
possible in the grade schools. It is desirable that one 
member of every school board should be an architect. 
Local reports of conditions would aid materially. The 
creation and co-operation of Chapters’ Committees on 
Education, and shaping the opinion of architects on edu- 
cational matters that the sentiment might serve as a guide 
to teachers, should put matters on such a basis that the 
architect and the teacher might co-operate. 

Architecture depends upon a man’s equipment, and not 
on how he gets that equipment. The school of architec- 
tureis the nursery of the imagination. Bringing the ques- 
tion down to the practical basis, a practising architect 
would be the best teacher in architectural design. Those 
who intend to act as instructors in this subject should not 
drop their practice. The architectural practitioner should 
take advantage of every opportunity of perfecting himself 
in his work. The architectural course should be arranged 
so as to sift out as early as possible all who are not 
adapted to the work; to give, in a reasonable period of 
time, the instruction that is the most practical for the 
average architect; and to allow the student’s mind, 
through contact with the best minds available, to develop 
in imagination. 

Inasmuch as thoroughness in all courses taught is of 
the first importance, the American Institute of Architects 
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recommends that if a school can give a 1 in architec- 
ture of only four years to students who | id no othe! 
preparation than that required for lege, 
such course should cover the fund nenta tl I yughly, 
leaving advanced work to a fifth ra ut year; but 
that for such students a five year preferred 
Pungent points which the discuss ved The 
endorsement of modern appl ching, 
and the study of notable ¢ mople f A rican archi 
tecture ; three years of practical ) ! . necessary 
pre-requisite for registration, t lidate who 
has a degree from an architectur should not be 
exempted from the State exan n: tl portance 
of covering the fundamentals thoroughly nly a four 
vear course be given, leavin vanced K Tor post 
sraduate work: the ymbina ! lination of 


theory and practice. 
Suggested subjects to be inclu ! I five yeal 


course were :—Modellin rea ib I design 
and construction; the business of ar tecture dealing 
with men, women, politicians, ar ul! t bus ss phases ; 
the application of architectural pla to business and 
industrial methods; teaching tl tud think archi 
tecturally ; proper condensatior innecessary 
topics. 

The college man is not always the best man in an office, 


und, indeed, is often the worst mar \ should be 
required to get so many points before ¢ na degree, 
thereby raising the standard: ilso. enabl the born 
architect to get a degree more quickly than the others 
Study of building operations during tl s well as 
the designing of the structure, exceeding] practi ul. 

The subject of « -Operation in general between the 
[Institute and the Engineers was taken wy nnection 
with registration. Desire has been shown on the part of 
the Institute to bring about co-operation between the 
two professions. It was suggested that the architects and 
engineers should co-operate in formulating basic laws 
involving registration of the architects and engineers, 
although joint registration is inadvisabl There would 
be difficulty, however, in separating the two professions, 
and passing distinct laws governing the two bodies, But 
there must be « o-operation, as the s fet equacy, and 
durability of any structure depends upon the united 
services of the aré hitect and th engineer, regardless of 


who is in charge. ; 
The relation of the architect to the draughtsman was 


given ample discussion. The consensus of opinion was 
that the architect owed to the draughtsman, and to him- 
self, the broadening of the draughtsman’s field of labour, 
Architectural societies should co-operate th engineering 
societies that a closer relationshiy be established betwee n 


architects and draughtsmer that th rchitects should 
encourage the draughtsmen to join, or form, organisations 
which have educational value along the line of work, 
that the architects should take ral and financial interest 
in such organisations; that the emplovers should urge 
the draughtsmen to prepare for examination to procure a 
licence in such States where there are 1 tration laws; 
that the employee should be shown that his value to the 
architect lies in proportion to his skill and efficienc that 
the employer should compensate the employee in propor: 
tion to his skill, based on curre1 stand is 

It was borne out that although t!] I tion of the 
urchitect to the draughtsman is of vit ortance, still 
irchitecture is something apart from f the problems. 


The consensus of opinion seemet draughts- 


man should be prepared in coll { with some of 


these matters. The problem of existen Ss gaining a 
prominent place, and the student, even before he takes 
up the profession, should bs urned he has a hard pull 
ahead of him. It is not so hard for the man who is not 
dependent on his salary. He can give vent to his imagi 
nation, and leave the mercenary lest for others to 
worry over. The architect should be it r humanising 
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The general indication is t] 
draughtsman loves architecture, he dislikes | 
é One remedy would be 
give the draughtsman his chance on the construction of 
building, as well as on the planning. It would doa gr 
vard promoting fellowship. Architects should reali 
that they can learn a good deal from the draughtsmen. 
Chere can be no real co-operation between architect ar 
lraughtsman until all branches of the building line « 
rnd study each other’s problems, and all grou 
The unrest of the draught 
mes from lack of understanding. It is the work 
hitects to show the draughtsmen that architectur 


touch with the student. 
while the 


' 
experien as a draughtsman. 





deal 


operate 


toward the same end and idea. 





nah 
t! vr 
unionised. They should co-operate and organis 
Both have to |] 
humanising conta 


their art so as to speak with one voice. 
aside pre judices. There must be 
vill co-operate freely. 
rhe « and the client’s relation to the archite 
closely related to the attitude of the draughtsm: 
und the architect that this phase also received considerab| 
In this connection, M 
Knickerbacker Boyd told some of his experiences with th 
men who do the actual work on the buildings that th: 
irchitect Being dissatistied with the buildir 
conditions in Philadelphia, and not getting much support 
from the proper authorities, he finally asked, and received, 
permission to appear before the Council of Allied Building 
frades. He told them, in substance, that it was time thx 
iurchitect and the trades should get into closer touch : 
hat if they would not co-operate officially, to try to get in 
touch individually that the time had come when the 
discussion of the and hours in the labour union 
should give way to the discussion of service ; that they 

owed it to themselves to consider taking more interest 
in their work, having greater knowledge of materials, im 
proving the character of work done, and making it in every 
The culmination of this 
talk was interested inquiries from all the building trades, 
ind a special meeting was held between an architectural 
committee and the bricklayers. This had such excellent 
results that Mr. Boyd suggested that Mr. W. J. Hagerty, 
representative of the Bricklayers’ Union of Philadelphia 
and the Council of Allied Building Trades of Philadelphia, 
should tell of the things that had been done. 

You have, of course, all heard of this departure which 
more than anything else showed the democratic trend of 
the Convention. Mr. Hagerty’s talk made a deep im- 
pression and was received with enthusiasm. He began 
by making the statement that the craftsmen had always 
ifraid of the architects, but that after being with us 
for several days in our meetings and social affairs he had 
decided that we were every bit as democratic as the 
member of the trades’ union who is trying to help his 
organisation solve some of its problems. He paid a fine 
tribute to the work of Mr. Boyd. When it was found by 
the trades unions that he, Mr. Boyd, was sincere in his 
remarks, made at the meeting referred to, they got busy, 
ind the architects had their hands full. Investigation 
1 that 90 per cent. of the bricklayers who belonged 
to the union knew nothing about the reading of a plan, 
and it had been the general idea that the architects thought 
the more illiterate a man was the better workman he was. 
A campaign of education was instituted, with the aim of 
making every building trades craftsman in Philadelphia as 
good an architect as he can be made. He himself had under- 
taken the education of three boys, and they had proved tobe 
three of the best men in Philadelphia, all superintendents 
for contractors. The building trades in Philadelphia have 
reached the conclusion that the only way to kill radicalism 
and socialism, Mr. Hagerty says, is to educate the work 
And his idea was that the Institute should be the 
guiding hand of all the building trades from the common 
labourer uj The lack of this guiding had caused the 
ting, and the Institute should be the ‘ father, as it 
, over the building trades.”’ 
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ne means to this end of co-operation between all 
les and professions connected with building is the 
iblishing of schools in which every man gets specific 
truction in his own craft, and a certain amount of 
ation in citizenship. A suggestion was made that 
ipters should help in organising these schools in com- 
iities which do not have them. 
\ conference in which architects, engineers, and con- 
tors were represented concluded that inasmuch as 
re is a great waste in the usual methods of estimating 
everal bidding on the same quantities and the duplica- 
1 of quantities in the same building, this system could 
mdemned; that competitive bids should be based 
quantity survey, the cost of which should be borne 
the owner, and that no charge should be made by the 
lers on submitting proposals after this plan; but that 
contractor is justified in asking for a fee for bidding, 
uch quantity survey of the plan and specification is not 
mitted by the owner... . 
Inthe Convention, which had meant so much to all of us, 
had gained new ideas, and we had learned new lessons 


the idea of service 


by co-operation. We had met 
tacles which we had done our best to overcome. We 
ve still a long way to go—a way which best can be 


-pressed as Irving K. Pond puts it in his The Meaning of 
chitecture. He says: “* An old precept runs, ‘ Obstacles 
God’s best gifts to man.’ That is but another way 
saying that out of the struggle of life must come per- 
fection of character, that out of the conflict of opposing 
forces must come beauty; else were we barbarians. Out 
f all the struggle of the race and the individual upward 
it of barbarism and childhood have come civilisation and 
the full fruition of manhood ; out of chaos has come order ; 
it of strain and stress has come beauty. To conserve 
that beauty, to interpret and express it, is the privilege 
ind duty of the artist. To live in that beauty and make it 
part of his being is the privilege, as well as the duty, of 
every civilised man. This he may do by regulating the 
thoughts and acts of his daily life. The regulation of 
thought and act with the idea of making—not getting— 
the most out of life is called art. It goes down into and 
touches the seemingly most insignificant act and thought 
is well as the most important. Poetry, music, and the 
fine arts—painting, sculpture, and architecture—are its 
crandest expressions, and those who make a profession of 
these arts are called artists: but they are no more artists 
than are the men who listen to the voice of beauty and 
inswer its call in the shaping of their lives.” 





THE EXAMINATIONS, 
Students R.1.B.A. 


The following candidates having passed satisfactorily 
through the architectural courses at the ‘ recognised ” 
schools indicated against their names, have been registered 
is’ Students R.I.B.A.”’ The asterisk (*) denotes students 
exempted from the Intermediate Examination under the 
Special War Concession to Probationers. 


*\dams: George Eric, Chez Nous, Knaresborough, Yorks. 
Bowen: William Archer Forrest, 46 Rigby Lane, Bradshaw, Bolton. 
Burnet: Frank Russell (Glasgow School of Architecture), ‘* Tavita,” 


Kilmacolm. 
ateman: Robert Wallace (Victoria University, Manchester), ¢ 
Street, Whitworth Park, Manchester, S.W. 
Barber: Norman Arthur, Dyrham House, Vicarage Avenue, Derby. 
Kennett : James Spalding (Edinburgh College of Art), 156 Braid Road, 
Edinburgh. 
Alan (Glasgow School of Architecture), 55 Cecil Street, 
Glasgow, W. 
lwards: Wilfred 
Flint, N. Wales. 
Gilder: Framroz Nowroji (Sir J. J. 
wadi, Bombay. 


35 Acomb 


ymbie : 
Bythell (Liverpool University), Victoria Villa, 


School of Art), 12th Lane, Khet- 
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*Harman: Richard Strachan de Re nzy, c/o C. Wood, Esq., 90 Hereford 
Street, Christchurch, N.Z. 

Hines: Edward George (University of London: School of Architec- 
ture), Stockwood Crescent, Luton. 

Gertrude Wilhelmine Margaret (University of London : 
School of Architecture), 22 Gayton Road, Harrow-on-the- Hill. 
Milne: James (Glasgow School of Architecture), 39 Smith Street, Hill- 

hea 1. 
*Streattield : Ernest Albert, Eton Villas, Elm Grove Road, Weybridge. 
*Turland: Harry Frank, 17 Adams Avenue, Northampton. , 
Vadnerkar : Vamanrao Vithalrao (Sir J. J. School of Art), 44 Hilldrop 

toad, N.7. 
*Whitworth: Rob 
Wigglesworth : 


Leve 


dl 
rKkus : 





Gl isgow. 


rt, 265 Wykeham Road, 
Wilfred Pierce Dirleton 


teading. 





Architectural Association), 
Battlefield Road, St. Albans. 
Young: Thomas Peach Weir (Glasgow School of Architecture), c/o 
P. McGregor Chalmers, Esq., 95 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
Professional Announcements. 
Mr. E. Godfrey Page | A.1, having severed his connection 


with the Ministry of Health, has resumed practice at 11, 
Gray’s Inn Place, W.C. 

Mr. John A. Dempster [A.| has entered into partnership 
with Mr. P. C. Boddy, M.S.A., and the firm is now practis- 
ing as Messrs. Boddy & Dempster, at 85, New Oxford 
Street, W.C.1. 

Mr. Will J. B. Wright[ Licentiate] has commenced practice 
at 93, Hope Street, Glasgow. Telephone: Central, 739. 

Mr. Herbert Kenchington[ A. ], of 14, Great James Street, 

s,edford Row, W.C.1, is opening a branch office at 108, 
High Road, Wembley. 

Mr. Charles W. Long [F.] has resumed 

practice at 36, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 


his 


London 








rarreianin 7 
MINUTES, IX, 

At a Special General Meeting held Monday, 28th Febru- 
ary 1921, at 8 p.m.—Present : Mr. John W. Simpson, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair; 31 Fellows (including 10 members of the 
Council), 10 Associates (including 1 member of the Council) 
and | Licentiate—the President announced the object of 
the Meeting, viz.. to elect the Loyal Gold Medallist for the 
current year. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. Arthur 
Keen, Hon. Secretary, it was 

RESOLVED, by acclamation, that subject to His 
Majesty’s gracious sanction, the Royal Gold Medal 
for the promotion of Architecture be presented this 
year to Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, R.A. [F.], in 
recognition of the merit of his work as an architect. 

The Special General Meeting then terminated. 


At the Ninth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1920-21, held Monday, 28th February 1921, immediately 
following the Special General Meeting above recorded and 
similarly constituted, the Minutes of the Meeting held 14th 
February, having been published in the JourRNAL, were 
taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the follow- 
ing Members: Charles Lynam, F.S.A., of Stoke-on-Trent, 
elected Fellow in 1882, placed on List of Retired Fellows in 
1916; Edmund Harold Sedding, of Plymouth, elected 
Fellow in 1901 ; and Robert Macfarlane Cameron, of Edin- 
burgh, Licentiate :—It was RESOLVED, that the regrets of 
the Institute for the loss of these Members be recorded on 
the Minutes of the Meeting. 

The following Members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President : 
Lt.-Col. George Edward Holman and Henry Robert Good 
sham, Fellows. 

The following candidates were elected to membership by 
show of hands under Bye-law 10 :— 

FELLOW. 


JOHN CADWALLADER [-A. 


AS 


DEWHURST: 1895], Dublin. 
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AS ASSOCIATES (53 The President announced that the Council had deci 
that the existing number of Hon. Corresponding Memb 
should not be increased, except in the case of the Un 

; States, where the number should be increased from 10 

By 12, and Belgium, where it should be increased from 3 t 


LDERIDGE: CHARLES Do 
tion], Bridlington. 
BALMER: STANLEY [Specia 
BERNTON-BENJAMIN: Hora 


‘Brown: Jonny, Lieut.-Col., L., 8S. 1900, Sp 
War Exemption], Northamptor fill vacancies caused by death. 


BULSTRODE: STANLEY GopWwIN vs ul War Examina On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. Art] 
Gonl Cheietchurch. Want Keen, Hon. Secretary, it was 
Jous Epwarp [Speci oe at shin RESOLVED, Phat the following clause be added tot 
HAroxp [Specia aes * ae tegulations for Architectural Competitions—vi 
Percy VIVIAN ie Wainer tion’: * In the case of a competition for a Housing Scher 
the Conditions shall be in accordance with t 
Model Conditions for Housing Competitions ’ * a 
proved and issued by the Royal Institute of Briti 
Architects.”’ 
rhe President moved the adoption of the following p 
posals involving amendment of the Charter and By-lay 
(a) Honorary Associateship.— Membership not to « 
ceed sixty; entrance fee and subscription to 
abolished ; privilege of voting in the election of tly 
Council and Standing Committees to be abolished 
b) Retired Fellowship.—Qualifying period of memb« 
ship to be reduced to 25 vears 
¢) Subscribers.—-A new class to be created, under thi 
name of ‘Subscribers,’ who would be non-pr 
fessional, have no privileges of membership, and no 
power to use any affix indicating membership of th« 
R.I.B.A. Subscription to be one guinea per annum. 


otherwise elections to that class would only be made 


LARKSON: GEORGE FLIN pecial Examination 
Cotuixns: Henry RIcCHARI pecial Wa xamination 
Cambridae 
COULDREY: WALTER NORMA ) \ <amination 
Paignton, Devon 
DANGERFLELD BERNARD, M pec uv Exam 
DANGERFIELD: PAu. [Spe il ir Examination 
DAVIDSON: SAMUEL [Speci ir Exam.], Edinburgh 
Davipson: Ww». ALEX. [Special ir Exam.]}], Aberdeen. 
Dixon: PerRcY SrpNEY [Special War Examination 
EARNSHAW: Haroctp Hic! 
Cheadle, Cheshire. 
FELTHAM: STANLEY CRATHER pe War Exam 
GEARY: FRANK GEORGI eci ’ 1Mination 
GORDON : ALEXANDER |Special W xamination], Bucks- 
burn, Aberdeenshire 
I 


GRUMMANT: Recrxaip THomaAsS [Special War Exam ait I Fz 
Hort: Fetix [Special War Examination], Liverpool. Chey would be entitled to use the Library, to attend 


HortH: Frepertck JOHN [Special War Exam.], Hull Ordinary General Meetings, and to receive a copy 
i ; : : - f ; = . : q > ‘ ‘ Ia . 
Howarp: STANLEY Bootusy [Special War Exam. |, L’ pool. a of the Annual Report. . 
| The Hon. Secretary having seconded the resolution, Mr 
LD). B. Niven| F.| moved as an amendment that the annual 


HuGHes: Henry CastTrReE [Special War Examination 
Cambridge. : 4 _ ; . 
subscription of the proposed class of *‘ Subscribers ** should 


Jackson: Basti Hirpistey [Special War Examination 
Kaye: Stewart {Special War Examination], Edinburgh ve TWO guineas. : ; 
KearNe: Lestre Hamiiton [Special War Examination [he amendment having been seconded by Mr. H. A. 


. 7 lel } . »<¢ ‘ . © 
Kerr: Rosert Stpvey [Special War Examination] bes h [.4.] was put to the vote and ona show of hands was 


LumMsp: JosepH Haypy [Special War Exam.], York declared lost. : : : 
Macpuerson: Donap [Special War Examination]. Che original motion was then put to the Meeting and 
MALLARD: Francis ALLAN [Special War Examination], 
MANN: STEPHEN [Special War Exam.], Wigton. 
NIGHTINGALE: FREDERICK Bay.uiss [Special War Exam. 
PIcKFOoRD: ASTON CHARLES [Special War Examination]. 
Rerp: ALex,. Wa. Douatas, B.A. [Special War Exam. 


carried nem. con. 

The President stated that the alterations proposed in the 
resolution would be incorporated with other more exten 
sive alterations in the Charter and By-Laws which would 

possibly result from the labours of the Unification Com 
RICHARDSON: FRANK [Special Wat Exam.], Carnforth mittee now sitting. ' : 
Hull The Hon. Secretary having announced dates of future 
} meetings, the proceedings closed and the meeting termi 


RIcKATSON : JoHN [Special War Examination 
Ross: Lestre OWEN [Special War Examination 


SANDERS: JOHN Epwarp [Special War Examination nated at 8.40 p.m. 





Liverpool. * See JOURNAL R.I.B.A., 20th November 1920, pp. 42-3. 
‘SHORT: ERNeST WILLIAM GEORGE, Lieut 1. [S. 1896, 


Snanis 4 DY wn tine 

Special War Exemption 

Stpver: Epwresx Russecet [Special War Examination]. NOTICES. 

SmrtH: JoserHS IERSGILL |Special War Ex: oO a — — INT ATA : : : 

aaa a aaa the TENTH GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) of 

THomas: Hvusert Artuer [Special War Examination the Session 1920-21 will be held MONDAY, 14th March 
Liverpool 1921, at 8 p.m., for the following purposes : 

WaLKER: FREDERICK ARTHUR [Special War Exam. ] ro . ey ee eee er eee 

Vite: Masaen Daas 1909, Special War Ex l'o read the Minutes of the Meeting held 28th February 
emption]|, Manchester 

WHITBURN: ALGERNON STUART pecial War Exam since their election. 

WuitsBy: CHARLES [Special War Exan yn 

WHITE-CoorPpER: RUPERT CHARI pecial War Exam 

Witson: Harry Ernest [Sp r Examination COTTAGE HOSPITALS. 

Woop: WILLIAM WALT RISp ul r Ex umination By H. Percy Apams [F.]. 

WoopHovusE: Brran WILLIAM 19] pecial War Ex- ; 
emption], Heckmondwike 

Wornum: GeEorRGE Grey [Special War Examination 








formally to admit members attending for the first time 


To read the following Paper : 








(RCHITECT in a Western Canadian town wishes to dispose of his prac 
tice. Excellent opportunity to acquire a well-established practice.—For 
‘ y > > ‘ >PRPAPy TT) ( yy ‘Tp further particulars apply Box 2021, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A. 

\S HONORARY CORRESPONDIN MEMBER. E.R rp \., just demobilised from R.E., desires to purchase Partnership 
Lovuvet: ALBERT, President of the Société des Architectes in old-established firm. Provinces preferred. Domestic and factory 
Pari work Apply Box 131, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W. 

4.R.I.B.A. (32), ex-officer with small growing practice in London, 
AS HONORARY ASSO¢ desires to enter into a Partnership with another architect or firm with 
, established practice. Has capital available if necessary.—Apply Box 

PhrumMe: Writram T., Editor of The B 2321, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W. 


Dipl6més par le Gouvernement 








